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A "Cherry-Stone’”’ Prize Contest 


The interest in the “Versatility” Contest, which closes this month, 
and requests for another similar contest, have resulted in this new con- 
test. The title is inspired by a chapter, “Cherry-Stone Fiction,” in THE 
FREE LANCE WRITER’S HANDBOOK, from which these sentences 
are quoted: 


The Contest 


According to Hannah More, Samuel Johnson in 1781 said of Milton, “He was a 
Phidias who could carve a Colossus out of a crag, but he could not cut heads upon 
cherry-stones.” . . . . Other days, other ways — poems of the length and strength of 
Milton’s are no longer written, nor would they be generally read if written 
Modern life is too full, too divided, too shredded, almost, for readers to begin volun- 
tarily something they know they can not finish before being interrupted times without 


number There is a growing demand for snap-shot fiction (and prose as well) — 
heads upon cherry-stones. 


Here is your chance to prove your skill in “carving heads upon 
cherry-stones” in the following prose and verse forms: 


Storiette (length limit 1000-1200 words) 

Special Feature Article (several distinct types may be noted, such as the interview, 
the personal experience story, the confession article, the “how-to-do-something” 
article, the personality sketch, the narrative in the third person. Length limit 750 
words ) 

Dramatic Review of a Play or Photoplay (100-500 words) 

Poetic Monologue (length limit 35 lines) 

Lyric (length limit 30 lines) 


| 
: 
} 
iF 


$25.00 for the best prose or verse contribution each month, for June, July, and August, 
1928. A subscription (new or renewal) to THE WriTER for each contribution published. 
$50.00 will be awarded as a Final Prize at the end of the contest, August 1, 1928, to 
the writer who has shown general excellence in both verse and prose writing in the 
forms outlined above. 


Rules 


1. Each manuscript must be signed with a pen 
name and be accompanied by a sealed en- 
velope containing the author's real name, 


3. Manuscripts received before the Ist of each 
month will be considered for inclusion in 
the following issue: i. ¢. manuscripts re- 


address, and occupation, as, for instance: 
John Smith, Cambridge, Mass., Student. 


There is no limit to the number of manu- 
scripts which one person may submit. Send 
your manuscripts to Contest Editor, 311 
College House, Harvard Square, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


5. 


ceived before May 1 will be considered for 
the June issue. 


. AK entries accompanied by a stamped 


return envelope will be returned at the 
close of the contest August 1, 1928. 


Manuscripts must be original (previously 
unpublished). 


The contest is now open to everyone and all readers of THE Writer are cordially urged to participate. 


Entries for the June contest must be received by May 1. 
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Full-Length Plays for Amateurs 


By WriuiaM E. Harris 


An Undeveloped Field 


EARLY every writer who takes his 

craft seriously, grows tired at intervals 
of his own special field. At such times — if 
only for purposes of relaxation—he would 
gladly push his way for a bit along new and 
unexplored byways. The difficulty is to find 
them. For writers of this type, however, and 
even more for those whose special talents have 
not yet declared themselves, there still re- 
mains one piece of ground replete with op- 
portunities both of a material and aesthetic 
nature. Even today the task of writing plays 
for amateurs has not yet been properly de- 
veloped. 

The spread of the Little Theater movement 
has during the past few years directed a great 
deal of attention toward what may technically 
be described as the non-commercial theater. 
Feature writers, dramatic critics, and more es- 
pecially publicity writers have set before the 
aspiring dramatist a rather complete and on 
the whole reliable picture of the gamble and 
the high rewards awaiting the man or woman 
who would write for the professional stage or 
the motion pictures. The story of the possi- 
bilities in full-length plays for amateurs has 
never received a like amount of attention. 
Indeed, the remark which one is most apt to 
hear among writers of all kinds may be sum- 
marized as, “I’d like to write a play for ama- 
teurs, but I don’t know how to market it.” 


At present there does exist a limited, al- 
though active market for dramas of all va- 
rieties playing about two hours or possibly a 
bit longer. The great majority of playwrights 
and dramatic clubs in this field are introduced 
to one another through the agency of one or 
two thoroughly dependable brokers and pub- 
lishers, such as the Walter H. Baker Company 
in Boston and Samuel French in New York. 
And while they have not the means for 
popularizing a large number of new plays 
each season, these firms are searching eagerly 
at all times for new writers; for professional 
plays, while desired by many dramatic groups, 
possess the distinct handicap of a high roy- 
alty. Moreover, in those places where a stock 
company exists, the rights to many of the 
more recent successes are reserved altogether. 
Consequently a writer who can demonstrate 
his ability to handle effective dialogue and 
work up easily actable plays may rest assured 
that at least one new piece a year under his 
signature will receive enthusiastic attention. 
Names count greatly, too, with amateurs. 
Clubs tend to stick to authors who have 
brought them success. Once, therefore, a new 
writer has caught on, he may be certain of a 
fairly regular revenue year after year. For 
amateur plays do not lose their appeal so 
quickly as do those on the professional stage. 
Fashions in plays— at least in the amateur 
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playhouse — are perhaps less sharply drawn 
and hence tend to remain constant. 

The financial rewards of a good play for 
amateurs will prove surprising to many ex- 
perienced writers. Mr. Theodore Johnson of 
the Walter H. Baker Company states that at 
least one of their playwrights earns a comfort- 
able living from the royalties accruing an- 
nually upon his thirty or more comedies. 
Walter Prichard Eaton, on the other hand, is 
authority for the statement that “Aaron Slick 
of Punkin Crick,” a wretched little slapstick 
rural comedy, but by all odds the most popu- 
lar drama throughout the Middle West, has 
experienced over a period of nine years be- 
tween five and eight thousand performances. 
Moreover, in 1926 seven thousand copies of 
the play were sold, a fact intimating an an- 
nual average of between seven hundred and a 
thousand productions. 

It happens that in the case of this particu- 
lar play the rights were purchased outright by 
the Walter H. Baker Company, Lieutenant 
Beale Cormack, the author, receiving a lump 
sum. The more usual practice, Mr. Johnson 
says, is for the playwright to accept the cus- 
tomary book-royalty rate of ten per cent plus 
an agreed split of the fixed royalty, the latter 
ranging usually from five to twenty-five dol- 
lars on plays written primarily for amateurs. 
Other methods of accounting are frequently 
accepted, however, by the brokers. 

The requirements of a play for amateurs 
can very easily be set down. To some minds 
they appear less exacting and to others more 
so than those general requisites pertaining to 
a professional production. Amateur audi- 
ences enjoy a “wise” hero, like Aaron, “not 
so green as he looks.” An intricate plot will 
often conceal deficiencies in the acting. A 
man in love and especially the old folks ex- 
periencing amorous difficulties are always 
satisfying spectacles to these rather unsophis- 
ticated play-goers. The ridiculous rather 
than the poetic in love scenes, too, goes over 
big. This quite naturally is because the aver- 
age amateur actor cannot be effective in love- 
making, if for no other reason than that his 














audiences have too close mental associations 
with him. “Ain’t Tommy making up to 
Laura, a scream!” 

The mechanics of amateur plays should 
never be too difficult. Thus the stage direc- 
tions for “Aaron Slick” call for an Oklahoma 
farm kitchen and a Chicago cabaret, but the 
author with a naive courtesy expressly states 
that “no scenery is necessary.” Elaborate 
properties or characterizing “business” gen- 
erally confuse the unskilled actor more than 
they help him, although such things may help 
to fill otherwise dangerous pauses. Spectacu- 
lar effects are best avoided, but good stage 
“pictures” with which the curtain may be 
rung down to a round of applause, will never 
fail to be in demand. In sum, a farce situa- 
tion, easy humor radiating from lines not 
difficult to mouth, rather obvious contrasts of 
country and city life with plenty of charac- 
ters, these seem to be the main qualifications 
for a successful amateur play. Unlike the 
professional producer, publishers such as 
Baker’s and French recommend that extra 
parts be written in to allow various members 
of the community to walk across the stage or 
remark tremulously, “My Lord, your carriage 
waits below.” 

It is rather a reflection upon the state of 
the amateur stage that the two most popular 
plays today are “Aaron Slick From Punkin 
Crick” and “The Old Homestead.” Yet such 
a fact demonstrates emphatically the oppor- 
tunity awaiting the author with courage 
enough to attack this undeveloped field. Such 
a writer must possess both patience and a 
considerable amount of idealism. 

While the play-publishers already men- 
tioned are not particularly interested in short 
plays—save possibly for productions at 
Christmas time — they will tell you that there 
has been a tremendous increase during the 
last decade in the use of plays by church soci- 
eties. Commencing with one-act plays suit- 
able for the Christmas holidays, these parish 
organizations have extended rapidly their 
interests to the longer field. This year in 
and around Boston alone, many dozens of 
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such groups competed side by side with the 
settlement houses and older dramatic clubs. 
Producing more serious plays, of the gen- 
eral character, say, of the Capeks’ “R.U.R.” 
or a Eugene O’Neill play, a few of the church 
societies are beginning to tie up their play 
programs with their junior parish discussion 
groups. At present these clubs possess only 
relatively poor actors and very meager equip- 
ment. They have not had time to establish 
standards for themselves. But their desire to 








produce “good things” is very strong. The 
writer who offers them interesting material 
and helps to steer them toward more effective 
productions, will be carrying out an important 
contribution to the American drama. Per- 
haps better still, if he happens to write for the 
professional stage, he will be working toward 
an increase in his own royalties. For he will 
have helped to enlarge the number of play- 
goers who care to view fine and important 
plays, an audience that can never be too large. 


The Manuscript of Hardy’s Tess” 


By W. L. WERNER 


OU can easily go through Henry Ford’s 
factory at Detroit and see how his cars 
are made. Up one long aisle and down an- 
other, the engine, the nucleus of an automo- 
bile, is moved; here one workman adds a 
piece; there one tightens a nut; bit by bit a 
lump of machinery grows into a recognizable 
car. 

But behind this simplicity are years of 
plotting and planning. Invention succeeded 
invention; patent rights were fought over; 
inefficient pieces of machinery were scrapped; 
manufacturing technique was studied and 
improved. Back of each compact automobile 
lies an unfathomable network of thoughts. 

So with a book. Armed with your reader’s 
card, you can go into the British Museum and 
see the original manuscript of Thomas 
Hardy’s “Tess of the D’Urbervilles.” This 
novel, the most popular of Hardy’s, one of 
the best of modern novels, here lies exposed 
as a product built up with infinite pains. 
Here are words, paragraphs, and pages 
scratched out, new phrases inserted, and re- 
vision once, twice, three and four times. 

What the ideas behind this perfected script 
were, we Can guess only in part. No one but 
the author knew the reason for these changes. 
Thirty-seven years have passed since the 
writing of this book, and even seven years 


ago Mr. Hardy’s secretary wrote, “Mr. Hardy 
does not remember the details of the com- 
position of this novel.” 

So one must examine the manuscript un- 
aided, working in detective fashion, noting 
the changes in the color of ink and kind of 
paper, trying to fathom the ideas behind the 
words. 

One is struck, first, by the changes in the 
names of characters. Hardy’s fondness for 
significant names is evident. Just as he 
named persons, Oak and Fancy and Sorrow 
and Angel, so the original surname of Tess’s 
father was not Durbeyfield but Troublefield 
— Jack Troublefield of the lower branch of 
the Turberville (not D’Urberville) stock. 
Tess’s mother is first named Mrs. Woodrow 
(later Troublefield, finally Durbeyfield), and 
“Tess Woodrow” appears as late as the end 
of book three. The obvious deduction is that 
originally the relations of the parents were 
irregular. A third notable change in names 
consists of the five other names that Tess 
once had: she was successively June, Love, 
Cis, Sue, and Rosemary. The first four names 
all gave way to Rosemary, and it in turn 
became Tess; these changes continued even 
into the fifth book. Either Hardy had diffi- 
culty in naming his heroine or he planned to 
tell a story of several sisters instead of one girl. 
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Another set of revisions consists merely of 
improvements in style. In the first half are 
occasional changes; but, as the author con- 
tinues, his pen grows surer, and often in the 
latter part only one word on a page is re- 
vised. An example in chapter nine illus- 
trates this type. Hardy first wrote, “The old 
lady’s face indexed repugnance.” Evidently 
he didn’t like the idea of “‘index’’; so the next 
revision reads, “The old lady’s face twitched 
into furrows of repugnance.” But “twitched” 
suggested nervousness. The passage finally 
stands, “The old lady’s face creased into 
furrows of repugnance.” 

But the most interesting group of revisions 
begins near the end of the first part, where 
at the bottom of one page are a cross and the 
sentence, “Alterations in blue are adapta- 
tions for serial issue only.” Before the staid 
magazine would publish part of this story 
serially, it had to be toned down. Magazine 
readers would never stand for the words and 
situations that would later appear in the 
book. So “My God” becomes “Heavens”’ or 
“My life.” “The devil” becomes “the deuce.” 
“Dammy” becomes “Hang it” or disappears 
entirely. 
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Concessions are made in religion and in 
sex. In the serial, Clare ironically quotes 
Browning’s optimistic “God’s in his heaven 
— All’s right with the world.” In the novel- 
form he says bluntly, “God’s not in His 
heaven; all’s wrong with the world!” Later 
“to preach Christianity” is revised to “to 
preach my doctrine,” and “My faith was 
vain” is softened to “My position was un- 
tenable.” In the love-making, details are 
dropped from serial publication; irregular 
relations are slurred over; paragraphs of ex- 
planations and pages of action are omitted. 

“*Tustice’ was done,” wrote Hardy at the 
end. But his readers had been considering 
him merely a writer of entertaining tales. 
They saw only the stories; they must see now 
the hitherto implied criticism of life. They 
would rise in indignation at the sins of Tess; 
so he dipped his pen and added a sub-title: 
“A Pure Woman.” They would blame Tess’s 
tragedy on her innocence and her weakness; 
they would believe that Justice was really 
done. And so, defending Tess, he flung to 
the world his fierce accusation, “The Presi- 
dent of the Immortals (in Aeschylean phrase) 
had ended his sport with Tess.” 


What Constitutes a Light Novel? 


By Ian Hay 


(From The Piper, Houghton Mifflin Company.) 


T SEEMS to me that to write a successful 
story, whether serious or comic, an author 
ought to possess three qualifications: — 

(1) Creative ability. 

(2) A-sense of character. 

(3) The knack of easy narration. 

Let us consider for a moment. Obviously, 
every writer must possess the first qualifica- 
tion in some degree, or he would not be able 
to begin at all. Of course he can get over 
the difficulty by appropriating someone else’s 
ideas, — and most of us do, at one time or 
another,— but that is another story. With- 


out the second his characters will be mere 
dummies, stock types, neither living nor fit- 
ting into their places. Without the third, 
again, he will tire his reader out, and that 
fatal. 

Now these three attributes may sound very 
simple and commonplace and universal, but 
it is not often that an author possesses them 
all complete. For instance, that most popu- 
lar modern Jittérateur, the concocter of detec- 
tive stories, gets along quite comfortably with 
the first only. His powers of narration are 
elementary, and his characters all come 
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straight out of cold storage. He relies for 
success upon a welter of invention and mys- 
tery, redeemed by a big ‘punch’ in the last 
chapter. 

Other writers, on a much higher plane, have 
achieved fame, and justly, though entirely 
lacking in the third qualification. George 
Meredith, for instance. Was there ever a 
more exhausting person to read? Try over 
the first chapter of “Diana of the Crossways,” 
and then contradict me if you can. My friend 
A. S. M. Hutchinson, too, has written more 
than one really great book in what practically 
amounts to pidgin English. 

It is the second quality which seems to 
matter most. Without genuine characteriza- 
tion the finest narrative is but a rattling of 
dry bones. You may achieve the foremost 
rank as a novel-writer without being a master 
either of invention or plot-construction or 
even dialogue, but unless you are a master of 
characterization you are a second-rater. And 
if you are a supreme master of characteriza- 
tion, nothing else matters much. That is 
why Dickens is immortal. 

Now, how do all these rules and regula- 
tions apply to the writer of light fiction? 
How many of them must he observe? How 
many can he ignore, and still get by? The 
answer is that he, and perhaps he alone, must 
observe them all, for this reason. The hu- 
morous writer has but one duty, and that is 
to please. He cannot afford to be regarded 
as a severe but salutary mental exercise, like 
Meredith, or a dull but educative bore, like 
—well, never mind! He must have light- 
ness; he must have speed. And if he is going 
to be a real genuine humorist — and by that 
I mean a man who makes life not only amus- 
ing for the moment but livable all the time 
—he must have humanity. 

So it comes to this. He must have creative 
ability, and lots of it, because nothing is so 
wearisome as a Stale jest; he must have a pro- 
found knowledge of character, because with- 
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out understanding human nature to its very 
roots he cannot produce those contrasts and 
incongruities of character and situation which 
are the basis of all true humor; and, obvi- 
ously, he must possess powers of easy narra- 
tion, or he will automatically fail to make the 
grade as a purveyor of light literature. 

And he must possess an extra qualification, 
—the rarest and most precious of all, — the 
gift of ruthless elimination. His little ship 
must be entirely seaworthy, yet she must be 
both swift and buoyant, as stout as steel and 
as light as aluminum. And that means that 
when he has built her he will have to go over 
her again and again, throwing overboard 
many an irrelevant ornament of comic de- 
scription, many a cherished but superfluous 
epigram. And that calls for some hardening 
of the heart, as all parents know. 

From the foregoing observations you may 
be tempted to exclaim: “But this fellow puts 
the art of writing light fiction above the art 
of writing serious fiction!” You are quite 
right; I do. And my contention is supported 
by the fact that great humorous writers are 
the rarest species in literary zodlogy. I hold 
no brief for the mere funny fellow — the pun- 
ster and gagster. He has his uses, but I do 
not rate him as a humorist. The great Dr. 
Johnson once said a very profound thing 
about books. “A book, sir,” he remarked, 
“should help us either to enjoy life or to en- 
dure it.” And by that great criterion I 
claim that a single, genuine, old-fashioned hu- 
morist (who, you have to remember al) the 
time, must be a most serious philosopher at 
bottom) can sometimes make this world more 
enjoyable and endurable for his fellow-men 
than a whole army of modern literary gen- 
iuses, who set us social problems which they 
cannot answer themselves and take a morbid 
delight in assuring us, in the face of all the 
inherent and obvious decency of human na- 
ture, that all’s for the worst in the worst of all 
possible worlds. 
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Criticism of Verse 


By Rosert HILLYER 


A REGULAR department of poetry criticism. 


Any subscriber to THE 


WRITER desiring to submit poems for such criticism in the magazine 
may send them to Mr. Hillyer in care of THE WriTER. Please note that 
no copies of poems will be returned, whether or not they are discussed. 


NE of the commonest forms of poetical 
O expression consists of an image, or a 
picture, related to personal emotion. Shelley’s 
“Ode to the West Wind,” Keats’s “Ode to a 
Nightingale,” and scores of other great poems, 
particularly since the Romantic Movement, 
fall into this pattern. The first four stanzas 
of Keats’s ode are largely devoted to the 
poet’s mood, the next three, in general, to the 
images of the night and those called forth 
by the bird’s song, and the last, again, is 
largely subjective. In Shelley’s Ode to the 
West Wind,” the division is sharper. Al- 
though the refrain “O hear!” prepares us for 
the emotional climax to come, that climax is 
deferred through three of the quatorzains, be- 
gins to rise in the fourth, and bursts in full 
power at the end of the fifth and terminal 
stanza. 

Studying these two poems, we deduce two 
principles for the composition of verse where- 
in description and feeling are combined. If 
the two elements are somewhat interwoven, 
they must be maintained at exactly the same 
intensity —in the same key, as it were — 
throughout the poem. Furthermore, their ex- 
pression must be so attuned that we shall 
not feel any jolt as the poet passes from 
objective description to subjective emotion. 


But if, as in Shelley’s ode, the two elements 
are distinctly separated, the emotion follow- 
ing and crowning the description, then there 
must be a perceptible rise toward a climax 
through the whole work. To go back to 
poems which have been used so frequently 
as examples in this series that they must by 
this time be familiar to all readers, we could 
take Rossetti’s “Woodspurge”’ to illustrate the 
first type wherein emotion and description 
are blent, and Robert Bridges’s “The Evening 
Darkens Over” to illustrate the rise to a 
dramatic climax. Perhaps, for the benefit of 
new readers, I had best quote these lyrics. 


THE WOODSPURGE 
By D. G. Rossetti 


The wind flapped loose, the wind was still, 
Shaken out dead from tree and hill: 

I had walked on at the wind’s will,— 

I sat now, for the wind was still. 


Between my knees my forehead was,— 
My lips, drawn in, said not Alas! 

My hair was over in the grass, 

My naked ears heard the day pass. 


My eyes, wide open, had the run 
Of some ten weeds to fix upon; 
Among those few, out of the sun, 
The woodspurge flowered, three cups in one. 
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From perfect grief there need not be 
Wisdom or even memory ; 

One thing then learnt remains to me,— 
The woodspurge has a cup of three. 


Contrast with the meditative quality of this 
poem the dramatic surprise at the end of Dr. 
Bridges’s: 


The evening darkens over 

After a day so bright 

The windcapt waves discover 
That wild will be the night. 
There’s sound of distant thunder. 


The latest sea-birds hover 
Along the cliff’s sheer height ; 
As in the memory wander 
Last flutterings of delight, 
White wings lost on the white. 


There’s not a ship in sight ; 

And as the sun goes under 
Thick clouds conspire to cover 
The moon that should rise yonder. 
Thou art alone, fond lover. 


Here the gradual darkening of the tone, the 
introduction of a slightly sinister quality, and 
the increasing simplicity of the diction, pre- 
pare the way for the climax in the last line. 

Most of the poems I receive for this de- 
partment employ the romantic method of 
combining setting and emotion. But they are 
marred, when they interweave description 
and mood, by pathetic fallacies and, fre- 
quently, a sentimentalization of the material. 
When a climax of mood is attempted, too 
often the authors fail to intensify the emotion 
toward the end. They must still learn that 
increased simplicity is nearly always the most 
effective preparation; that fervid phrases and 
too personal revelations must always destroy 
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the power of their work. In the following 
verses, these faults are particularly disap- 
pointing because the first stanza, embellished 
with more than one memorable line, is ex- 
cellent: 


THE SLEEPING PRINCESS 
(from Hans Christian Andersen) 


Here is the garden where she lies asleep,— 
Even the lilies are afraid to weep, 

And the wild roses would not dare to creep 
And touch her hand! 

The nightingale dreams on his last high note; 
Hushed is the skylark’s silver-fluted throat ;— 
The sunlight drowses heavy on the moat, 
Silent the land! 


The last four lines of this stanza beautifully 
convey the idea of the sleeping country. The 
image is well expressed. The second stanza 
begins well enough, but then, instead of 
simplifying, the author complicates the 
emotion with all sorts of meaningless ab- 
stractions, “fillers” dictated by rhyme: 
ecstasy, eternity. Will our writers not omit 
these words for a while? They have been 
sorely overworked, and if they are ever to be 
of any use again, they must have time to 
catch their breath! 


Only my heart is beating wildly fast,— 
Love, can it be a hundred years have passed, 
Or did your lips in touching mine, at last 

Kiss Time to rest? 

Death was the hour that you went from me; 
Life is to hold you close in ecstasy,— 

And this one moment brings eternity, 

Here on your breast! 


A far cry from the simplicity of “Thou art 
alone, fond lover.” 
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The “Versatility” Prize Contest 


HEREWITH ends The “Versatility” Prize Contest, although all manu- 
scripts submitted before April 1 are to be considered for the final prize 
of $50.00 to be awarded in the May issue to the writer who has shown 
general excellence in both verse and prose writing in the forms outlined 
each month. The interest in this contest has resulted in another contest 


announced on another page. 


PRIZE WINNERS FOR MARCH 


First Prize 


MY SUMMER SELF 
By Marion F. Lansing 


My Summer Self lives on the Cape in a 
simple old-style cottage set in the middle of 
a grassy pasture. I find her there in June 
when I arrive and reluctantly part from her 
in September. I have tried to bring her home 
with me, but she seems too much a part of 
the Cape to be taken away from it. Some- 
times she has managed to survive the dusty 
journey, the arrival in the crowded station, 
and the trip home in the roaring subway; but 
the first two or three days of city life, with 
the telephone ringing and the calls of busi- 
ness, school, and home pressing in upon us, 
proved too much for her. All at once I real- 
ized she was gone, to be found again only 
amid the silences of her beloved Cape. 

My Summer Self is wise, wiser than I in 
many ways. It always takes me a few days 
to get accustomed to her, and I fancy she has 
rather a hard time with me when I first come. 
She knows a great deal about Time and Space, 
and their part in human living. I think she 
believes in relativity. When I asked her if she 
did, she laughed and said that all she went by 
were the tides and the sun. But with the tides 
depending on the moon, and the sun fitting 
its times to the rest of the universe instead 
of going on a fixed course all by itself, isn’t 
that what relativity is talking about, anyway? 

But about this Summer Self of mine! I 


hurry to get away on the appointed day. I 
rush breathlessly up to the last minute, at- 
tending to multitudinous affairs. I take a 
taxi to the station, dash for the train, and 
sink into my seat. I even consult the time- 
table and look at my watch from station to 
station to see how the train is getting along. 
And then, below Buzzards Bay, when the 
afternoon light is beginning to slant across the 
marshes and the blue water is melting into 
the horizon line, My Summer Self appears and 
asks timidly why I am sitting up so straight, 
and what difference it makes if we should be 
fifteen minutes late. I begin to feel the com- 
fort of her presence, and am surprised all at 
once to find that we are at our destination. 
We get off the train, and the same people 
are waiting for it to come in who were wait- 
ing to see it go last fall. For a moment the 
city rush returns to me and I ignore my Sum- 
mer Self, investigating nervously to see 
whether my trunks are in the baggage car. 
They are not. “But you know they never 
are,’ My Summer Self reminds me, and at 
her bidding I hand my checks trustfully to 
a welcoming neighbor, who hands them with 
equal trustfulness to his boy, who may carry 
them for hours or days in his pocket before 
he exchanges them for my precious baggage. 
“But if the trunks have not come,” My Sum- 
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mer Self gently asserts, “what good would it 
do for you to come down and look for them? 
To what better use could that lanky boy of 
Jim Crowell’s be put than to sit on the bag- 
gage truck and watch for them?” 

We drive over to the cottage and stand on 
the piazza. We feast our eyes on the dear, 
familiar view and take a deep draught of the 
salty sea air. We unlock the cottage, look 
about, test the pump to see that it is working; 
and then we stop. I begin to think about 
food, but My Summer Self says, “Why 
hurry?” “But we must have milk,” I say. 
“Yes, but Eben will see that the cottage is 
open, and besides, it isn’t milking time yet.” 
Milking time! For the first time in nine 
months I am reminded that milk comes from 
a cow, not from a bottle. Who so foolish as 
to go for milk before milking time? Not My 
Summer Self. 

I make the beds and set out candles and see 
that there is oil in the lamps, for My Summer 
Self reminds me that when we come back 
from getting the milk, it will be dark. 

And now, it being neither milking time nor 
mail time nor meal time nor bed time, I con- 
sult my watch and look restlessly about for 
something to do. A bit shyly and uncer- 
tainly My Summer Self suggests that we 





might go in bathing. ‘Could we?” I ask, 
with a sudden longing to rid myself of the 
last of the city’s contacts by a dip in the 
clean, cool waters. “We can if the tide is 
right,” she replies. So we go to the piazza 
to look at the strip of sand on the opposite 
point which is our tide-table. I waver a little, 
for I am forgetful as to just how much sand 
should be visible above the water line; but 
she assures me that there will be good water, 
and in we go. 

Do you wonder that I like to go to the 
Cape and find her there, this sane, comfort- 
able Summer Self of mine? Do you wonder 
that I grow more serene and more agreeable 
to live with when I adopt her philosophy of 
Time and live from tide to tide and from day- 
break to dark? Why should supper be always 
at six-thirty, she inquires, if that happens to 
be the moment when the sun is setting behind 
gorgeous clouds across our little bay? Early 
in the season I sometimes try to manage her 
and tell her how things are done in the city; 
but before long I find that to live happily and 
harmoniously on the Cape, I do well to let 
my Summer Self have the upper hand. Some 
time I hope to persuade her to live with me 
all the year round. Then what a nice person 
I shall be! 


OTHER WINNERS 


SCIENCE 


My searching eyes, that creeds unite in fear 
And envy to call blind, have pierced the gloom 
Of time beyond truth’s arc’d horizon; clear, 
Open, unwavering, till the flags of doom 

Are waving signals midway in their gaze. 
Whirling in chaos all magnificent 

The mind of God they see,— and see his ways. 
They see creations grow from vague intent 

To thought, and form, and populous decay. 
Past hope of ambiguity, entire; 

All there has been, is now, or shall for aye 
Appear, till God and all his dreams expire, 
They see. I pray blind Milton to impress 

His vision on eyes aching with emptiness. 


By Sewall Shepard. 
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THE BIRCH TREE 


Her friends were wind and stars, this timid child 
With shadowed eyes and hair of shining gold, 

Her tiny, blue-veined hands were always cold! 

She looked half elf, half angel when she smiled, 
But once I saw her head lift free and wild 

As if impatient of her body’s mold, 

She chafed at rules inflexible as old, 

And dreamed though earthbound and unreconciled 
Her friends were wind and stars. 


I did not know till after she had died, 

How much I loved her quaint, illusive grace, 

And then, one day, I found in wooded space 

A new, slim tree. “What? Are you here?” I cried, 
And saw that earthbound still but satisfied, 

Her friends were wind and stars. 


TRIOLETS 
COQUETTE 


When Celia flirts her feathered fan, 
My silly heart is almost breaking, 

I will cease looking if I can 

When Celia flirts her feathered fan, 

I know to beckon is her plan, 

Then wave me off to jealous aching. 
When Celia flirts —her feathered fan, 
My silly heart is almost breaking. 


SPRING 


When April dropped a fretful tear, 

Sun flashed to earth to pick it up, 

She tossed to Wind the bubble clear. 
When April dropped a fretful tear 

Wind threw to Cloud the pretty sphere, 
It fell, and bloomed a buttercup. 

When April dropped a fretful tear, 

Sun flashed to earth to pick it up. 


By Leslie Cameron. 
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Life dooms mankind to many bitter woes; 
But one bright gift it gives, exceeding great, 
Those woes to soften and alleviate, 
Illusions, fresh and fragrant as a rose, 
And gay as bubbles that a young child blows; 
’ Whose alchemy can loveliness create, 
Deck war with tinsel glory, and abate 
With fancied warmth, the chill of winter snows. 


Without this gift, humanity would die; 
| To counterbalance harsh and cruel facts, 
; Men needs must dream, they needs must glorify 
This spinning planet, and their thoughts and acts; 
And so they drink illusion’s proffered wine, 
And having drunk, believe themselves divine. 
By Pauline Dillingham. 





TO A CHILD 


Ten years have shown you how to tread your way 

Serene about the world; poise that is scarce 

The meed of many a savant, unawares 

Is yours. Unconscious of yourself, you stay 

At this, and wonder for a moment, then, 

Child to the full, turn gladly back, no less — 

Not merely for the sake of comeliness 

Do disillusioned eyes seek you again. 

But other ten years are in store for you. 

They bring a different knowledge from the first — 
3 Calmly I cannot vision you a-thirst, 
| Nor see you, saddened, bid the gleam adieu. 
Uneasy thus, I watch your flying feet, 

Fearful because the years and you must meet. 

By Mary Carolin Holmes. 
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Writing the Simple Narrative 


By Witiiam M. TANNER 


SUBSCRIBERS to THE WRITER desiring to submit various types of brief 
prose articles (not exceeding one thousand words) for free criticism 
in the magazine may send them to Mr. Tanner in care of THE WRITER. 
Authors’ names will not be mentioned in any article. 


ANY persons who hope to become suc- 
cessful writers of the short story make 
the initial mistake of attempting this rather 
difficult and complex form of composition be- 
fore they have acquired any skill in narrative 
writing. Regarded either as a means of 
training or as an end itself, the writing of the 
simple narrative of fact is worth the serious 
efforts of the amateur would-be writer of 
short stories. 

By a simple narrative of fact we mean an 
account of an incident, or a series of incidents, 
arranged in the order of time. It includes 
such types as the anecdote, the tale, the story 
of actual adventure, the travel story, and the 
news story. In other words, it is a true story. 
From experience and observation we have 
all acquired a considerable store of material 
that is waiting to be used. 

In relating a simple narrative of fact the 
task of the writer is much easier than it is 
in constructing a short story. First of all, 
the writer is spared the necessity of inventing 
a situation, characters, and incidents, for in 
relating a true story these are ready to hand. 
In the second place, he is spared the task of 
devising a plot, the most difficult part of 
short-story construction for many amateur 
writers. The order of arranging the incidents 
in the narrative of fact will be the same as 
that in which they occurred —that is, the 
order of time. The writer can devote his at- 
tention, while planning his narrative, to such 
matters as choosing the initial situation, de- 
ciding upon the number of stages into which 
he will divide the action of his narrative, and 
selecting out of the abundance of details 


available, those that will be necessary to de- 
velop these stages. When he sets himself to 
write the narrative, he can concentrate his 
energies upon vividness of narration, natural- 
ness of characterization, and the development 
of suspense as to the outcome. 

The following specimen illustrates very well 
several points in the technique of the simple 
narrative of fact and reveals some of the 
possibilities of this type of writing. 


THE PLAY’S THE THING: A LITTLE 
DRAMA OF SCHOOL LIFE 


Sixty pairs of eager eyes rested on the face 
of Teacher as she told the story of Peter Pan, 
in which part she had just seen the beloved 
actress, Maude Adams, who is now but a mem- 
ory to theatre-goers. When the tale was 
finished, the fourth-grade class of little girls 
sighed blissfully, their eyes dreamy with the 
adventures of Wendy and Peter and Tinker 
Bell. This was some years before the “movies” 
provided their weekly or semi-weekly thrills, 
and in every heart there was an ardent longing 
to see this beautiful fairy play. A voice broke 
their reverie; Rosie Levitsky was speaking. 

“Couldn't we too go see it, Teacher? I've 
got some money saved in my bank.” 

“How much would it cost?” asked Aida 
Morelli. “My big brother sells papers and 
mostly gives me a quarter on Saturdays. I 
could get some money off him.” 

Other eager little voices took up the theme 
and urged a trip to the theatre; but there were 
many —those in whose eyes had been per- 
haps the deepest wonder and delight — who 
now drooped wistfully in their seats, thin- 
faced, hungry-looking, scantily-clothed children 
who were already acquainted with grinding 
poverty. Teacher reflected swiftly. She knew 
that the regular scale of prices was beyond 
the means of most of her little charges; but 
hers was a dauntless soul where they were 
concerned. Perhaps a reduction could be ar- 
ranged if the sympathy and interest of the 
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great actress could be secured. She would 
write to Miss Adams, tell her something of the 
conditions, and ask that a special price of 
twenty-five cents might be made for the chil- 
dren at a Saturday matinée. She knew that 
many of the sixty could not pay even that, but 
she could canvass her friends for help; it had 
been done before. 

Perhaps unwisely, she told the children of 
her plan, and they awaited in happy anticipa- 
tion an answer to the letter. Teacher had 
moved so many seemingly immovable ob- 
stacles from their path that they in no wise 
doubted her success in this new undertaking. 

Two days later, among the letters delivered 
at the fourth-grade door was one bearing the 
seal of the Hotel Touraine. Teacher opened 
it and eagerly scanned the contents. It was 
from Miss Adams’s private secretary, and 
Teacher’s face expressed mingled pleasure and 
dismay at the dilemma confronting her as she 
read. “You may not be aware,” the note be- 
gan, “that Miss Adams has been sending at 
her own expense a small group of children to 
the Friday evening performance each week, 
and she is very glad to send you twenty tickets 
for this coming Friday evening.” 

What was to be done? How decide who 
were to have the twenty tickets when all 
wanted to go? How make the choice? The 
joy of the twenty would be as nothing to the 
woe of the forty. These questions ran rapidly 
through her mind; then with her usual frank- 
ness she placed the issue squarely before the 
children. 

“It'll be fairest to draw lots,” said little 
Nora Sullivan. To this proposal all agreed. 
The names of the children having been placed 
in a box, Nora was chosen by popular vote to 
draw the allotted twenty. She drew slowly, 
reading names amid the breathless suspense 
of her audience. When the last of the twenty 
names was turned up without revealing her 
own, the child walked proudly to her seat with 
lips that quivered but head held high. 

“Nora ought to have one of them tickets; 
she drawed ’em fair,” said gentle little Elvera. 
“T’'ll let her have mine.” 

“I wouldn’t take it,” said Nora, quickly. 

An air of depression settled over the group. 
“Well,” said Teacher, cheerfully, “we won't 
give up yet. We'll try again.” 

A note of grateful thanks was despatched 
in which she contrived, however, to show some- 
thing of the difficulty of the choice and the 
small efforts at heroism that had been made. 

The suspense of the next day was almost un- 
bearable. The children did nothing but talk 
of Peter Pan. 

“Teacher, I’ve got a clean hankchif all ready 
for Friday night,” said Yetta Sokolovsky. 

“How thoughtful of you, dear,” murmured 
Teacher, much impressed by this unusual im- 
pulse toward the niceties of one’s toilet. 

“Yes’m, Teacher, don’t you ‘member you 
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told us that when Tinker Bell was dyin’ Peter 
asked everbody that b’lieved in fairies to wave 
their hankchifs and that would save her?” 

At ten o’clock next morning a red-faced 
messenger boy arrived at the door of the 
fourth-grade class with a package. Every 
heart there leaped up at sight of his brass but- 
tons. Teacher took the accompanying note 
and scanned it hurriedly; then she smiled 
broadly. It was from the manager of the 
theatre box office and read as follows: “Miss 
Adams is sending tickets for all your little 
folk and two extra ones for you and a friend 
to see the Friday evening performance of 
Peter Pan. She sends her love to the dear 
little children, and hopes they will all have a 
good time... .” 

If, on that eventful night, the charming, 
gracious woman acting the part of the little 
boy who did not want to grow up, lifted her 
eyes to the second balcony, she must have seen 
there, framed between the red plush barrier 
and the brass railing above it, a row of ab- 
sorbed, radiant little faces adoring her. 


In this brief narrative of fact the writer 
proves that she can relate a series of inci- 
dents entertainingly. She wisely chose as her 
material an experience that has remained 
vividly in her memory because of the strong 
human quality that it possesses, and she has 
made it easy and entertaining for the reader 
to share its appeal. 

She has narrated the series of incidents 
simply and economically. Notice how brief 
yet perfectly clear the beginning is. In 
paragraphs one and two she has answered 
satisfactorily five of the fundamental ques- 
tions that should be answered as early as 
possible in every narrative. That is, she has 
acquainted us with the characters (Who?); 
she has given us the time setting (When?) 
and the place setting (Where? ); she has made 
clear the opening situation (What?); and, 
finally, she has given us the motive (Why?) 
that led the persons of the narrative to try 
to bring about the desired situation — seeing 
Miss Adams in Peter Pan. The remainder of 
the narrative makes us better acquainted with 
the characters and shows us how the desired 
outcome was brought about. So naturally has 
the writer satisfied these requirements of good 
narrative writing that we are not conscious of 
their existence. 

To secure singleness of appeal by economy 
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in narration, she related her true story in five These five stages follow the chonological order 
stages: (1) arousing the desire to see the and at the same time are related by cause and 
play; (2) securing the twenty tickets; (3) effect. Such relation between the stages helps 


drawing the twenty tickets; (4) securing the author to create suspense as to the final 
tickets enough for all; (5) seeing the play. effect, or outcome. 
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Contemporary Writers ; 


[1I— SARAH COMSTOCK 


By Vircrnia C. LINCOLN 


ate oad 


“OFTENTIMES, young writers have their manuscripts returned to them i 
with the comment ‘slight.’ This is because they have acquired the 
technique of writing before they have the substance. Newspaper work, 
travel, or whatever personal experience helps to show them real life 


face to face will give them this necessary substance.” 


ROBABLY one of the most versatile 

writers of the day is Sarah Comstock, au- 
thor of the recent books, “Speak to the Earth” 
and “Roads to the Revolution.” Miss Com- 
stock is primarily a novelist, but she also 
writes numerous articles for the leading maga- 
zines, and books on historical places which 
are illustrated with her own snapshots. 

I met her recently at the Town Hall Club 
in New York City. We were in the large 
club living room, seated on the divan in front 
of the roaring fire. Presently I questioned 
her as to what university she had attended. 

“T studied at Stanford University,” she re- 
plied proudly. “While I was there, I was 
greatly interested in sociology and economics, 
although English was my major. Perhaps 
this was due to the fact that my teacher was 
the famous sociologist, Professor Edward A. 
Ross, who wrote ‘The Foundations of Sociol- 
ogy.’ His course was an inspiration in itself. 
After graduating I wrote articles for the ‘San 
Francisco Call.’ ” 

“Do you think newspaper work is good 
training for the young writer?” I interrupted 
her to ask. 

“It is a very good thing if not carried too 


— SaRAH COMSTOCK. 


far,” she replied without hesitation. “It is 
more slapdash than other writing, to be sure, 
and therefore encourages carelessness. Nat- 
urally it has to be almost telegraphic in brev- 
ity. But I believe young writers may learn a 
great deal through newspaper experience. 
And whatever helps to show them real life, 
face to face, is invaluable. 

“Traveling is another good way of gaining 
experience. In traveling you meet people of 
all types. It is important for the embryonic 
writer to observe very closely the life he sees 
when traveling in new places.” 

“T wish you'd tell me something about your 
first breaking into print,” I begged when she 
paused for a moment. 

“My father used to write a lot but never 
published much. He wrote a great deal of 
verse, jingles which were awfully clever, but 
they were too personal for publication. And 
I suppose I must have acquired the writing 
fever from him,” she explained. 

“When I was a youngster, I remember I 
dramatized Bluebeard. On another occasion, 
I wrote a story about two pumpkins, which I 
sent to the New York Observer, a paper to 
which my grandmother subscribed. Imagine 
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my delight when they sent me a check for five 
dollars. 

“My mother always made me finish the 
stories I began when I was a small child,” 
Miss Comstock told me, “and I’m glad she 
did, for I never would have accomplished any- 
thing later on without this training. You 
know the conception of a story is intoxicating 
but the finish is not so easy. 

“In New York I put out a lot of little 
stories. Always it seemed to me they came 
tripping back with the comment ‘slight.’ 
Young writers have the technique before they 
have the substance. After a while a reaction 
set in; I grew so indignant at that word 
‘slight’ that I savagely vowed, ‘I will write 
something that isn’t slight.’ I went about in 
my mental storeroom and dug up a story 
about a Kansas cyclone. 

“The husband in this tale,” she went on, 
“was a scientist and the wife a fundamental- 
ist. He thought there must be some way of 
stopping cyclones, whereas her only idea was 
to pray. I wrestled for a long time with that 
theme and then sent it off to Collier’s. 

“My cyclone story did not take the prize 
but contested it,” she admitted very frankly. 
“It was a toss-up between my story and an- 
other one. Norman Hapgood was editor of 
Collier’s at that time and Charles Belmont 
Davis, the fiction editor. Mr. Davis asked 
to have the first reading of everything I wrote 
after I had submitted this cyclone story. 
From then on, I wrote a great deal for 
Collier’s. 

“Later,” she continued, “when Mark Sulli- 
van was one of its editors, he sent me out to 
St. George, Utah to write a ‘story about Mor- 
mons in terms of the dishpan.’ At St. George, 
Brigham Young founded a temple and built 
a house for his youngest wife. I wrote this 
all up for Collier’s in a series of articles 
called ‘The Mormon Woman.’ They also ran 
two series of mine called ‘The Western 
Farmer’s Wife’ and ‘The Western Woman 
Voter.’ ” 

Miss Comstock is always alive to topics of 
general interest. She has recently written 
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an interesting portrait of “Aimee Semple Mc- 
Pherson, Prima Donna of Revivalism,” which 
appeared in the December issue of Harper’s 
Magazine. In this article, Miss Comstock de- 
scribes vividly “the most perennially success- 
ful show in the United States, which this 
evangelist is putting on in her unique house of 
worship called ‘Angelus Temple.’ ”’ 

Miss Comstock’s latest and most important 
novel, “Speak to the Earth,” was published 
last year. The scene is laid in the Bad Lands 
of the Northwest. The story centers around 
Victor Trench, whom the war had ieft, a 
jobless, homeless drifter, trying to find a 
niche in the uncultivated wastes of the plains. 
Many a returned soldier who has fought to 
rehabilitate himself by going back to the land 
will read this book with genuine appreciation. 

“After writing this novel,” she confessed, 
“T laid it away for many months. By getting 
away from it, I got a much better perspective 
and could see its faults more clearly when I 
read it again. I overcame these faults by 
getting rid of a number of minor characters 
and small incidents which seemed to clutter 
up my narrative. I simply brought the story 
down to the man and woman about whom 
the tale revolved. The characters in my 
novels are a combination of imaginary char- 
acters and real ones,” she explained. 

To those who love to take photographs, 
Miss Comstock’s pictures are an inspiration. 
Get a copy of her book on the American 
Revolution called “Roads to the Revolution,” 
and see what excellent work she has done with 
her beloved camera. Her favorite pastime is 
seeking out just such historic scenes and 
buildings with her camera and then writing 
of these places in her own inimitable way. 

Can’t you imagine the fun she must have 
poking around in old historic places and click- 
ing the shutter when she sees a treasure she 
wishes to add to her precious collection? Her 
collection contains also some landmarks which 
have now entirely disappeared and of which 
the pictures are, of course, extremely valu- 
able. 

When I interviewed Miss Comstock, her 
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new book, “Roads to the Revolution,” had 
just appeared that day. It is remarkably well 
done and should be enthusiastically received. 
I think it would be of extraordinary interest 
to the devotees of New England history. 
Visit with her the old places she describes 
which still exist and which are so closely asso- 
ciated with the Revolutionary War. 
Sometimes in this book, she describes still 
earlier events, such as the witchcraft madness 
in Salem. She has devoted one chapter to 
this subject in her new book and her handling 
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of this subject is perfect, as, for instance, in 
this passage: 

“When the clouds of night blow madly 
across the moon, when gaunt black cats prow! 
melodiously with green eyes aglitter in 
shadowy lurking-places, when through the 
sky passes a peaked hat above tossed gray 
locks and a hawk-like profile— then put foot 
in the stirrup of your broomstick and ride 
away to Salem Village.” 

Readers, mount your broomstick and be off 
with her down the “Roads to the Revolution.” 


Background 


By Louise W. Bray 


VERY writer is harassed by the problem 

of background when he thinks of a plot 
that absolutely refuses to take place in 
the present. Plaintively he asks: “Why — oh 
why, even if my story is laid in the 80’s or 
50’s or 30’s, need I know just how ladies 
dressed and people traveled and what was the 
fashion in chaperons and ankles in those 
days? When I am so sure what my heroine 
felt and said, what does it matter how she 
did her hair? And granting it does, or might, 
how am I going to find out?” 

The question of whether background mat- 
ters is answered by such novels as Anne Par- 
rish’s “Perennial Bachelor,’ Joseph Herge- 
sheimer’s “Java Head,’ Edith Wharton’s 
“Age of Innocence,” and Esther Forbes’s “O 
Genteel Lady!” In each of these the author, 
by means of innumerable details skilfully 
selected and deftly blended, has created a 
background unlike the life of today. Back- 
ground, it should be understood, includes 
points of view, shades of opinion, customs 
and manners, as well as size of sleeves and use 
of antimacassars. Because of the importance 
of background in “The Age of Innocence,” 
for instance, the moving picture version was 
absurd because it was played in modern dress. 
The nineteenth-century reactions were im- 
possible in the twentieth-century costumes. 


Granted, then, that background matters, 
where is an author to find it? 

Most of us, of course, look round for elderly 
relatives and pester them with questions. But 
no one experience is wide enough to furnish 
all the details one needs. A more valuable 
and varied source of information is a news- 
paper file. Don’t for a moment consider 
newspapers ephemeral. Each year’s file con- 
tains the immortality of an age — its events, 
its points of view, its burning questions, its 
styles, its modes of locomotion, its slang, its 
books — in short, its background. 

The best recommendation for this news- 
paper source is that it need not be located 
in the same place as your story. Obviously 
you would not go to an Atlanta, Ga., file of 
the 60’s, if your hero is a Northern officer at 
the Battle of Gettysburg. But you could con- 
sult for that story any Northern paper from 
a city daily to a country weekly. A country 
weekly can give you an enormous amount 
of information about a special period, not 
only in the news columns, but in the adver- 
tisements. There you will find names of gar- 
ments and of dress materials, prices of every- 
thing, current books and periodicals, styles 
in entertainment, and— well, the best way 
to tell you is to show you. 

Down on Nantucket Island off the coast of 
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Massachusetts, the Nantucket Inquirer has 
been published weekly or semi-weekly since 
the first issue in 1821. The file at the 
Athenaeum, the town’s public library, is full 
of treasures. 

The difficulty, as one reads, is to resist the 
temptation to quote into one’s note-book, and 
get ahead with the reading. My own note- 
books are so full of delectable bits that all I 
can do is to glean, here and there, from the 
pages, to show you the kind of background 
you can gather from a newspaper file, where- 
ever it may be located, so long as it is of the 
period you require. 

In 1821, for instance, I find from advertise- 
ments in the Nantucket Inquirer, that women 
were wearing cassimere, bombazett, sinshaws 
and satinets, baizes, Canton crepes, merino 
shawls, and prunello shoes. Gentlemen fa- 
vored drab, green, and black beavers, and felt 
and glazed hats. About 1830 neck stocks for 
men were in style, made of “pure white hair,” 
velvet, silk, or leather. By 1850, black satin 
stocks had become the fashion. 

Among household articles, astral lamps, 
solar wicks, and sperm candles tell something 
of the methods of illumination, except that 
sperm candles may have been cheaper and 
easier to obtain in a whaling town than else- 
where. “Painted carpets” at forty cents the 
yard pique one’s curiosity. Were they, per- 
haps, an early variety of linoleum? 

Similar advertisements furnish names of 
wines, of teas, of cigars, of novels, (including 
“a new one by Herman Melville,” “Cooper’s 
last,” and “the latest by the author of Jane 
Eyre”). For magazines, Nantucketers were 
reading such periodicals as Graham’s Maga- 
zine, Sartain’s Union Magazine, Littell’s Liv- 
ing Age, the Edinburgh Review, and, of 
course, Godey’s Lady’s Book. 

As late as 1840, dentists offered to extract 
teeth by forceps, “the superiority of which 
instrument over the turnkey is generally 
known.” That very year, however, I was re- 
lieved to find chloroform appearing among 
the advertisements. 

Spectacles came in 1822, not by prescrip- 








tion, but by your own selection from a large 
“assortment for every age.”’ 

The progress of medicine in the last cen- 
tury looks even more miraculous than usual 
as one reads the early Inquirers. Kine pock, 
in 1821, was a favorite means of innoculation 
against both smallpox and “Hooping Cough.” 
In 1823 vaccination cost twenty-five cents 
per person. No pure-drug acts halted the 
pens of publicity writers for patent medicines 
in those days. One example is a duplicate 
of the rest. Dr. Christie’s Galvanic Belt, 
Bracelet, and Magnetic Fluid would cure with 
equal success and speed, fits, paralysis, dys- 
pepsia, rheumatism, curvature of the spine, 
palpitation of the heart, and deafness. One 
other remedy I cannot omit, because the loss 
to writers with its passing, must be incalcu- 
lable. If even a few drops are still in existence 
anywhere, telegraph immediately at my ex- 
pense. Gordach’s Celebrated Drops was the 
precious liquid, advertised to “cure weakness 
at the stomach and produce bright ideas.” 

The temptation to quote further is well- 
nigh irresistible. To glean gossip of Byron 
from pages first read while he was still alive, 
and presently to find two contrary accounts 
of his death, one laying it to his being bled too 
much, and the other to his not being bled 
enough, to find a speech by Charles Sumner 
announced and to read in the next week’s 
issue, the editor’s somewhat caustic comment, 
—such things give one the “feel” of the 
everyday life of a period. Perhaps the most 
vivid sense of the past came from the papers 
of ’48-’50 in the days of the California gold 
rush. If every part of the United States was 
as excited about California gold as was Nan- 
tucket, it is a wonder that the East was not 
depopulated. Companies were forming, ves- 
sels were being chartered, passages in other 
vessels were offered and engaged, outfits, 
including “boots for digging’ were being as- 
sembled, and to whet the excitement, actual 
California gold dust was one medium of ex- 
change. 

Anyone who plans to write a whaling story 
and who was not born in Nantucket or an- 
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other New England seaport town, should con- 
sult the newspaper file of one of those towns. 
He will gather material for a dozen stories 
while he acquires the local color for the one 
he has in mind. For example, I quote at 
random from an Inquirer of 1833. Under 
“Outward bound whaling ships,” I find that 
the ship Rose starts for the Pacific Ocean 
Tuesday morning next, and that all letters 
must be placed in her letter bag in the Marine 
Reading Room by Monday evening. How 
many of those letters, do you suppose, were 
ever delivered, written, as they were, for the 
chance that the Rose might “speak” a special 
vessel anywhere in the course of her two or 
three year voyage? Again, an advertisement 
in 1821 offers one two-and-thirtieth of the 
ship George Porter to “whoever wishes to 
become a ship owner and an adventurer in 
the whale fishery.” Even the very names of 
some of these vessels, (which I must regret- 
fully refuse you, because I need them myself) 
stimulate the imagination. 

The value of newspapers for background 
is not confined to remote periods. They are 
just as useful for details beyond one’s imme- 
diate memory or to verify points of fact. For 
example, are you sure of the date of sheath 
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skirts or tandem bicycles or Stanley steamers 
(not a steamship line, but an automobile, let 
the younger generation take note)? No such 
details should be used unless you can date 
them absolutely, for some reader is sure to 
possess the information you lack, and tell 
you so. 

Newspaper files of the sort I have been 
recommending should not be hard to locate. 
Try your public library first. At least your 
local newspapers should be on file there from 
the earliest issues. If the library fails you, 
go to the newspaper office itself, where the 
powers will be so flattered at your interest 
in back numbers that you will be surprised 
at your welcome. Indeed, they will probably 
help you hunt, so fascinating are the old 
pages. 

If you have, even now, lurking doubts about 
the value of such efforts merely to acquire 
background, just write your story without 
any attempt at accuracy of realistic detail. 
But you might as well save your postage on it, 
for the tale will die in the end in your own 
desk drawer, and you will have learned once 
for all that characters cannot exist in a 
vacuum. They must have “atmosphere.” 


What Is a Short Story? 


By EpytHE HELEN BROWNE 


SHORT story is a thoroughbred. It is 

not a mongrel with ancestors divided 
among the sketch, the essay, the argument, 
or the biography. Yet many young writers 
fail in the writing of a short story simply 
because they introduce just such irrelevant 
material. The story may contain concrete 
expression, may slide along gracefully on an 
easy style, may touch some elemental chord 
of sympathy and so successfully stir emotion, 
may handle some exceptionally clever char- 
acterization, yet, because it introduces a 
variety of prose forms, its central purpose 
weakens and sprawls and it thereby fails as a 
short story. 


A bona fide short story can best be illus- 
trated by two straight lines, ab and cd. 
The lines cross one another at e, which is 
the complication or plot. Just here is where 
many writers draw the wrong diagram. They 
draw two parallel lines which never cross and 
consequently there is no real complication. 
To proceed to show how Billy and Jane 
loved each other without bringing in some 
obstacle or obstacles that they had to over- 
come while in love is a “parallel line” story 
or rather a flat-footed narrative of monoto- 
nous events that leads to no peaks of inter- 
est. A chain of incidents is not a story. 
They must not only connect but strike up 
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sparks of contention. Of course Billy and 
Jane do not necessarily have to meet physi- 
cal obstacles such as a fist-fight with a 
mother-in-law. The complication may be 
psychological. Billy may have an inferiority 
complex which Jane struggles to cure. 

It is when the lines are parallel and do not 
meet or clinch in plot that the writer is 
tempted to fall into wayside forms. If you 
are handling Billy and Jane successfully, if 
you are plunging them into difficulties and 
then naturally extricating them, you will 
have no time to trespass on other forms; but 
if Billy and Jane are just dummies on your 
hands with no developing action animating 
them, then you are very likely to slip into 
forbidden pastures. 

Look to your characterization. Frequently 
a short story drops into an elongated char- 
acter sketch without story value. If you have 
blocks and blocks of description of your 
hero or heroine and if you fill pages and pages 
plumbing the depths of character, unillumi- 
nated by action or plot development, then 
you have written a character sketch, a de- 
tached portrait that may be substantial and 
effective in itself but that does not fit into 
the frame of a short story. The story dis- 
tributes characterization. It reveals a man 
in a scrap of conversation, in a significant 
gesture, in a chance reaction. It does not 
hoist characterization on the reader en bloc. 
A character sketch is static; nothing particu- 
lar need happen to the individual. The short 
story is dynamic; something must happen to 
the character. 

The majority of people read short stories 
to be diverted. Therefore, do not cover your 
story with an essay varnish. Do not lead 
Billy and Jane along a moonlit lane and then 
dilate on the transitoriness of youth. The 
essay borrows of philosophy; it makes peo- 
ple think, a process often taboo for the short 
Story. The essayist is at liberty to flit from 
branch to branch, to alight upon any sub- 
ject that may fire his fancy. The story- 
teller must always sit with a ball of yarn in 








his lap, unraveling the connecting threads of 
story. He must not pick up stray ends. 

Do not take your pen in hand to write a 
short story while a chip is on your shoulder. 
Do not leaden the story of Billy and Jane 
by introducing your pet grudges. If you fill 
your story with “convincing proofs” that such 
and such a thing is or is not so, you are not 
writing fiction but argument. You clog the 
machinery of development and climax when 
you inject personal opinion and prejudice into 
the love-making between Billy and Jane. The 
reader can always tell when you are getting 
something off your chest, because the charac- 
terization is usually anaemic and the plot 
threadbare, all because you have given too 
much attention to your own ego and not 
enough to fiction analysis and technique. 

A short story is not a biography. Some 
stories, so called, begin with the hero in the 
perambulator and end at Calvary Cemetery. 
Perhaps you meet some very interesting per- 
son in real life. He may have led a hectic 
sea life and after hearing him recount his 
adventures, you may be just bursting to write 
a short story around him. The ability to con- 
vert real material into story copy is valuable; 
but I use the word “convert” advisedly. Do 
not think all you must do to sell the un- 
usual story of the sea captain to a million- 
circulation magazine is to write it up as the 
tar has told it to you. That procedure is 
really newspaper biography. The character 
and events must so combine that plot emerges 
with varying winds of complication. Birth, 
childhood, career — all these stages may be 
colorful fragments in the upbuilding of the 
character, but they do not make a “story.” 
They may be worked into a novel, but they 
do not belong in a short story that limits de- 
velopment to a single impression. The old 
sea captain must be literally made over; he 
must jump hurdles of intrigue or bravery to 
propel a short story about him into print. 

Before wearying editors with your output, 
be sure you are sending a real story in the 
large manila envelope and not a conglomerate 
substitute. 
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HE discovery of Genius is the spice of 
publishing.” Somehow these words 
tower above all the other alluring sentences 
that crowd page after page of publishers’ an- 
nouncements in the Spring Announcement 
Number of the Publishers’ Weekly. This 
Spring Announcement Number always seems 
to us quite the most interesting number of 
the ever-helpful “American Booktrade Jour- 
nal.”” When it reaches our desk, other work 
is pushed aside, for here is a “first view” of 
the spring panorama of American publishing. 
And what a view it is! These pages represent 
the combined efforts of writers and publishers 
for many months—in some cases, years — 
now all gathered to offer the first great out- 
pouring of books for the reading public of 
1928. 
Commenting editorially on the criticism 
that too many books are published each year, 
the Publishers’ Weekly says: 


In newspaper discussions on the outpouring 
of new books the critics do not usually ven- 
ture to indicate just where they wish this 
flood to stop There are undoubtedly 
books in each month’s publications that could 
be foregone, but it is not so easy to drop off 
hundreds of books as some of the critics seem 


Some manuscripts are never 
published because the effort of authorship is 
too great for their completion; some are not 
published because of the close winnowing of 
publishers who hesitate to carry their selling 
program much beyond that of the previous 
year; some fail of publication because the 
publisher, while pleased with the manuscript, 
decides that there is a duplication of the ma- 
terial already available; some fail of pub- 
lication because the potential market is not 
great enough to justify the expense of printing. 
There are a great many things which keep the 
total of books down to approximately 7,500 
new titles which are issued each year. 


Even a careful survey of the spring lists 
reveals few titles that do not obviously de- 
serve publication. Many of the most famous 
names in modern letters are represented, and 
an encouraging number of newcomers. 
Doubleday, Doran & Company’s announce- 
ment states: 


There are new books by W. Somerset 
Maugham, Kathleen Norris, Christopher Mor- 
ley, Milt Gross, William McFee, James Oliver 
Curwood, Philip Gibbs, Coningsby Dawson, 
Mary Roberts Rinehart. These are books we 
can count on for large sales. But every great 
author has to be discovered; and the publish- 
er’s keenest pleasure is to discover the first big 
book of a young writer —to see it go over — 
to see his own enthusiasm reflected in the re- 
views, his hopes justified in the sale. 
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AS TO FINE WRITING 


Editor. the Forum: 


It is an interesting and at times a surprising 
matter to observe the published opinions of con- 
temporary writers with regard to that thing we 
refer to as “fine writing.” 

I have been watching to see whether I might trip 
up some one in the act of indulging in fine writing 
when expressing his opposition to it — in the man- 
ner of the teacher who warned her students: 
“Never use a preposition to end a sentence with!” 
—but so far with little success. 

In a recent magazine article, a writer of con- 
siderable note states complacently and dogmatically 
that the day of fine writing has passed! 

God forbid! If current literature can produce 
nothing better than the “action story” per se then 
have we indeed fallen upon evil days! As a desert 
traveler might turn with gladdened eyes and lifting 
heart from the monotony of line and color of the 
endless sands to the green promise of an oasis, so 
may one lay down the last-minute, pulp-paper, 
front-position “Western” to take up relievedly 
something like this: 

“There is a beauty of calm lake, of waving wood 
and silent, watching star that speaks to the soul in 
deep, mysterious whisperings of the lofty and the 
true; but there is no earthly thing that sweeps 
through the soul such a swelling tide of holy influ- 
ence as the gentle, fragrant life of the pure in 
heart...” 

I do not know who wrote the “Western;” the 
quotation is from the pen of a statesman, a bit 
of really “fine” writing. 

Frank Channing Haddock, psychologist extraor- 
dinary, possessor of an amazing literary fecundity, 
in the midst of a book of so fiercely practical a 
character as to make the reader blink as he is 
smitten right in the eye again and again with the 
militant procession of dynamic statements, takes 
time to describe the gathering and development of 
a summer storm in the heavens —as delightful a 
piece of fine writing as one could wish. It comes 
upon one in the reading of the book as does a 


quarter-hour rest in the midst of the prosecution 
of some sweat-compelling labor. 

Is it by chance desired in this wide-spread dis- 
paragement of fine writing to discourage merely 
a straining after effect, or the perpetration of the 
mere “blah” which sometimes finds its way into 
print? If so, the propaganda — for it seems almost 
that— may have our endorsement. 

Fine writing, the genuine, is an outcropping of 
radiant personality, in literary form. It is the 
artistic triumph of unseen mechanics. It is such 
an effect as might follow when Heifetz, all alone 
somewhere, with eyes closed, touches that magic 
bow to the fiddle tucked beneath his chin. Let’s 
not discourage it. Let’s cherish it, rather. 

I have suggested somewhere that fine writing is 
the fruit of inspiration. Great events compel it. 
Noble achievements call it forth. So it must have 
been with the New York Sun Editor that fine 
spring morning when Lindbergh’s accomplishment 
stirred the world. Turning from the newspaper 
fare of violence and infidelity, national, international 
and individual, see his pen pour forth those few 
words, simple, unassuming, yet of quality to stir 
the blood within us: “Lindbergh Flies Alone!” 

“Alone? 

“Ts he alone at whose right side rides Courage, 
with Skill within the cockpit and Faith upon the 
left? Does solitude surround the brave when 
Adventure leads the way and Ambition reads the 
dials? Is there no company with him for whom 
the air is cleft by Daring and darkness is made 
light by Emprise? 

“True, the fragile bodies of his fellows do not 
weigh down his plane; true, the fretful minds of 
weaker men are lacking from his crowded cabin; 
but as his airship keeps her course he holds com- 
munion with those rarer spirits that inspire to 
intrepidity and by their sustaining potency give 
strength to arm, resource to mind, content to soul. 

“Alone? With what other companions would 
that man fly to whom the choice were given?” 

Fine writing, indeed! 


Ottawa, Canada. Edward Ormerod. 


PLANNING THE LONG STUFF 


Editor, the Forum: 


I don’t mean “plotting” when I say “planning.” 
I am assuming that you have done your plotting ; 
that the conceptive part of the work is complete; 


that you have your story firmly in mind. For 
short work it is well, when you have your story 
under control, to jump straight to it and get down 
your first draft written out; but in long work, 
such as novels or novelettes, something more is 
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needed. The work must be planned constructively, 
or you will find that you do a quantity of unneces- 
sary writing and adjusting. Unless you work to 
plan, you will use up anything from a month to 
six weeks’ extra time in getting your story ar- 
ranged on paper. 

The following plan has proved practical in pre- 
paring long work. 

Prepare a full written description of each 
main character. These are for your own reference, 
and are not to be inserted here and there through 
the story as unit descriptions. 

II. Have a brief description of your chief set 
scenes; i.e., the drawing room, the library at the 
Hall, the garden, etc., of any place, in fact, where 
important action will take place. 

III. Make a chronological list of your major 
events. 

IV. Make a chronological list of your minor 
events. 

V. Merge the major and minor events into one 
list, arranged logically (not necessarily chrono- 
logically). 

VI. Consider the matter of transitional pas- 
sages; how many such passages will be necessary, 
and whether it is possible to make the transitions 
by means of dialogue. 

VII. With the list of events and of the tran- 
sitional passages before you, consider the matter of 
proportion, i. ¢., the time occupied in each incident 
or event of the story. This necessitates determin- 
ing at this point the period of time the entire novel 
is to cover and then subordinating events to their 
due allotment of time. 

VIII. Decide on your points of emphasis and 
suppression. Remember in this connection that in 
some cases emphasis calls for length and delibera- 
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tion in narration and in other cases it calls for the 
utmost in compression. 

IX. Make a fresh list of your main events. 
They must be written naturally and fully, though 
you must be careful not to drag in extraneous mat- 
ter. Make a list of your secondary events and 
transitional material and calculate the amount of 
space you must give it, having in mind economy 
of space and of the reader’s time. I repeat “make 
another copy of your major events and minor 
events” because you will find that having gone 
so far, you will wish to change the first list a 
good deal. You will have decided to subordinate 
some of your original main events to minor, and to 
merge some minor event into a transitional pas- 
sage. That is, you will have done so if you are 
really making progress. 

X. Consider two types of treatment for your 
main incidents. Some must be narrated in detail, 
others must be told in a vivid flash. Make notes 
on your list indicating the type of treatment to be 
accorded in each case. 

XI. Run through in your mind the high points 
of the story to see if you can detect any incon- 
sistencies between your characters and their main 
action. 

XII. Block out the first draft of the work. 
If an idea, incident, or person gets in the way 
and must be written out, be sure to use a separate 
sheet of paper for it. Turn it in with the rest, 
but do not cram so much on a page that revision 
is difficult. Leave large spaces between lines, and 
deep margins on both sides of your paper. Mark 
inserts plainly and cross out dead stuff heavily. 
All these mechanical factors make for speed and 
accuracy, and they allow you to give your entire 
attention to the work in hand. 

Sewanee, Tenn. Maristan Chapman. 


KILLING TWO BIRDS 


Editor, the Forum: 


Killing two birds with one stone by combining 
newspaper and magazine writing makes a more 
alert reporter, a better writer, and a bigger pay 
check. It gives balance to a busy newspaperman’s 
life. The combination promotes greater efficiency. 

I have worked for newspapers for years. I 
started by doing correspondence work for the 
dailies to pay my way in college. The past two 
years, I have written for trade journals. I support 
my family by reportorial work for a big South- 
western paper. My spending money comes from 
magazines. 

I covered a three-day convention of the Pan- 
handle Hardware and Implement Dealers’ Associa- 
tion for my paper. The secretary gave me tele- 
grams from two nationally known hardware mag- 
azines for reports. I sold three general stories on 
the convention, cemented friendships with local 
business men, and received checks for twenty-five 
dollars, thus bagging the second bird. 

This work led to contact with an editor which 
has placed another story and for the convention 
next year I shall have advance orders from three 


magazines. My double interest in the convention 
caused my newspaper articles to be clearer and 
better. 

I prepared a feature story for our paper on a 
druggist who had, as his hobby, monkeys and 
other pets, which he kept in the rear of his place 
of business. These pets attracted much attention 
and he established a pet stock and pet stock supply 
department, which earn thousands of dollars each 
year. The merchant gave me pictures, and feature 
stories on the shop were mailed to the American 
Druggist and the Pet Shop. They sold and the 
Pet Shop ordered another story. 

Just recently Art Goebel, winner of the Dole 
air derby to Hawaii, stopped overnight in our town. 
The next morning he hopped off, only to return 
on account of the fog. I got a news story about 
the incident, interviewed him, and had some pic- 
tures made for my paper. 

Prints from which cuts were made for the paper 
were used to illustrate an article on Goebel and his 
opinion of the cause of the ill-fated Dole fliers’ 
never finishing their flight. He discovered while 
flying through the Texas fog, that the fog caused 
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his instruments to be incorrect. Two articles on 
Goebel and his experiences with the fog grew out 
of the news story. There are scores of other illus- 
trations that could be given. ; 

Not a day passes that does not bring to the re- 
porter a character, plot, or incident from real life 
that is pure gold. I write these down at the end 
of the day in my home, where I keep a desk, type- 
writer, and a steel filing cabinet. I haven't time 
now to use these ideas for fiction, but I file my 
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plots and characters in the hope they will become 
a third bird. 

If you are in the newspaper game, try writing 
for the trade journals and other magazines of that 
type. It puts more pep in your work. If you are 
writing magazine articles, arrange some con- 
nection with nearby newspapers, for you will have 
many stories of interest to the editors. 

It pays —this killing two birds. 

John L. McCarty. 


ON FREE VERSE 


Editor, the Forum: 


I have a book listing various manuscript mar- 
kets. I frequently find, under the preferences of 
verse magazines, “No free verse accepted.” At 
times this is stated more gently, as, “The newer 
forms not desired.” Again, it is almost an insult, 
as, “Refuses to countenance any production that 
savors of free verse.” Now the majority of in- 
novations, be they in fashions or farm-machinery, 
must undergo a certain amount of ridicule, but 
most of them for less reason than the new poetry. 

Vers libre might be divided into two classes, one 
being likened to the free government of the United 
States, the other to that of Russia. It is this latter 
type that causes all the sarcasm leveled at free 
verse, and all the disdainful references to “chopped 
up prose.” But most important of all, for artists 
are usually willing to stand the jeers of the many, 
is the fact that the latter type causes editors to re- 
fuse even to consider any sort of free verse. 

The would-be ultra-futurist poets often produce 
such travesties upon art partly because they do not 
have the technical skill necessary to write in the 
older forms, but more because they have nothing 
to write about. They hope, by covering up the 
deficiencies in the new forms, to meet with praise 


in certain circles. There is a type of person, a 
kind of literary parlor socialist, who will welcome 
anything that promises to be a departure. 

There is a different kind of free verse, however, 
appreciated by a different kind of person. Certain 
subjects find the best medium of expression in the 
newer forms. Today we do not write so much 
about little birds and flowers and fair ladies in 
balconies; we are more apt to allow our fancy 
to dwell upon some abstract idea, which, being in 
its very nature free, is unsuited to stiff forms. 
Again we may draw some brief, vivid word pic- 
ture, which would lose its force were it cramped 
by rhyme and meter and stanza. 

Many persons, both advocates and enemies of 
free verse, firmly believe that it is merely chopped 
up prose. Good free verse may be unrhymed and 
impossible to scan, but if it lacks rhythm it is not 
verse. Rhythm is the foundation of poetry, and 
thought is its inner structure. It is not form 
which makes a poem endure, any more than the 
plaster on the walls of a building keeps it from 
falling. A building must have a foundation and 
strong girders; the finish of its walls is a matter 
of beauty, not of construction, and beauty is 
largely a matter of taste. 

Janet Newton. 

Bishop, California. 


THE WRITER’S HANDY INDEX FILE 


Editor, the Forum: 


Because I am a free lance myself, and because I 
use my file every day in the year, I am suggesting 
to my younger brethren that they try my idea — 
if they have not already. 

Secure a supply of 4” x5” ruled or plain index 
cards, possibly in two colors, an A to Z index 
set of heavy cards, and a cabinet drawer or other 
suitable container. You are now ready to start the 
greatest little helpmate you ever had in your work. 

From the Manuscript Market and Directory of 
Periodicals of this magazine, you will clip the 
paragraphs published each month, giving full de- 
tails of all publications in this country. From other 
writers’ magazines and periodicals you will pick 
up additional data. Type the name of the magazine 
in the upper left-hand corner of the card. In the 
right-hand corner write “Monthly, Weekly, or 
Daily, etc.” Then write the address of the mag- 
azine. Then paste the paragraph on the card and 
it is ready for the file. 


There are many ways of getting information on 
these cards. For myself, I like to cut out the head- 
ing of the index pages of such magazines as fall 
into my hands and paste them on my cards along 
with any other information I secure about each 
magazine from the various contest magazines, etc. 
Do not fail to get all contest information on these 
cards. File News Syndicate cards along with 
the rest. 

The value of the file may be understood from 
the following instance. Some time ago I wrote a 
humorous skit and sent it out “wild.” It came 
back. I looked upon the rejection slip with dis- 
dain and noticed its wording. It came from the 
Literary Digest. I realized my error. They do 
not accept new material, as I should have known. 
I reread the skit, saw that it was super-sophisti- 
cated, and then consulted the handy file. The 
New Yorker called for only the most super- 
sophisticated material. I sent it to them and sold it. 

Often the file is of great value in determining 
a market for fiction. Many editors do not want 
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the love element but demand rather the adventure 
style, as do Short Stories and Adventure. Your 
file will always tell you the story. 

For my own information I paste many rejection 
slips on the cards. In my opinion, the American 
Boy has the most useful rejection slip in the coun- 
try. Sunset Magazine's rejection slip is an ex- 
cellent example. 


Their 











It is my own policy to note on the backs of the 
cards in ink the sales to each publication, when re- 
ported, when check received, etc. Also the rejec- 
tions and my own idea of why the manuscripts 
were rejected. This gives an unfailing record of 
all I do, making the index my cash register. 

Gilson Willets. 

San Francisco, California. 


VERSE MARKETS IN ENGLAND 


Editor, the Forum: 


Many journalists are unaware of the great scope 
available for good poetical compositions in English 
magazines and a study of the following periodicals 
should prove an invaluable proposition to the 
would-be verse writer. 

Poems, you must remember, should not be 
scamped, for every editor is on the look-out for 
originality in theme. 

No verse should be submitted unless it is gram- 
matically correct. 

The following magazines are all published in 
London with one exception. 

SUNDAY AT HOME—is issued from 4 
Bouverie Street, E. C. 4. and accepts preferably 
short lyrics with a religious atmosphere. 

LITTLE FOLKS — Published monthly from 
Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, E. C. 4. Re- 
quires poems of interest to very young boys and 
girls. 

WOMAN’S WAY —12 Fetter Lane, E. C. 4. 
Poems carrying a kindly word as well as dealing 
with the affairs of everyday life. The editor is 
very pleased to consider manuscripts from new 
writers. 

G. K’S WEEKLY — Edited by G. K. Chester- 
ton and published from 20-21 Essex Street, Strand, 
W. C. 2. Requires verse of a very high literary 
standard. 

RED MAGAZINE — Published fortnightly 
from Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, E. C. 4. 
Humour is encouraged here. 

WEEKLY WELCOME — Published by the 
same proprietors as Woman's Way from the same 
address. Requires poems of a homely nature. 

WINDSOR MAGAZINE — Warwick House, 
Salisbury Square, E. C. 4. A variety of verse ap- 


pears in this magazine. Careful consideration is 
always given. 

SPRINGTIME AND CHRISTIAN EN- 
DEAVOUR — 26 Holborn Hall, Gray’s Inn Road, 
W. C. 1. This periodical is worth the attention 
of budding poets, although the rate of payment is 
not very high. Only religious ms are accepted. 

LONDON MERCURY — Strand, W. C. 2. 
~~ is good for verse of a high literary stand- 
ard. 

PRIZE—3 Paternoster Buildings, E. C. 4. 
Verse of about four stanzas required which will in- 
terest children under the age of ten. 

HUMOURIST — 8-11 Southampton Street, 
Strand, W. C. 2. Payment is very good for hu- 
mourous verse. 

PASSING SHOW — 93 Long Acre, W. C. 2. 
It is useless to send poems to this journal unless 
they are very humourous. Pay is moderate. 

EMPIRE REVIEW — St. Martin’s Street, W 
C. 2. This magazine offers much scope for first 
class poetry. Any theme. 

CHAMBER’S JOURNAL — Issued monthly 
from 339 High Street, Edinburgh. Requires poems 
carrying a wholesome lesson. Payment varies ac- 
cording to value. 

GRAND MAGAZINE —- Published monthly by 
George Newnes, Ltd., Southampton Street, Strand, 
W. C. 2. Requires verse of a high standard. 
Special attention is given here to new writers. 

FAMILY JOURNAL — 23-24 Henrietta Street, 
W. C. 2. Sentiment is the characteristic of all 
verse published in this journal. 

THE READER — 16 Russell Square, W. C. 1. 
First class poems required with original themes 
Payment — 10/6 per poem. 

William Rossiter. 

Birmingham, England. 


The readers of THE WRITER are invited to contribute to this depart- 
ment, discussing articles appearing in THE WRITER, or making help- 


ful suggestions to writers. 


Letters should be addressed to “The 


Writer’s Forum.” Short letters (not over 500 words) are preferred. 
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The Manuscript Market 


THIs information as to the present special needs of various periodicals 
comes directly from the editors. Particulars as to conditions of prize 
offers should be sought from those offering the prizes. Before submit- 
ting manuscripts to any periodical, writers should examine a copy of 


the magazine in question. 


Am Storres—Fiction House, Inc., 271 
Madison Avenue, New York, asks for short 
stories, 4,000 to 6,000 words in length, 
in which as much of the action as possible, 
particularly the climax, takes place in the air. 
Writers should avoid trite smuggling and rum- 
running plots and pattern their heroes after 
Lindbergh or the swashbuckling type of free- 
lance air hero. Payment, from one cent a 
word up, is made on acceptance. All Amer- 
ican magazine rights are purchased. 


Wincs — Fiction House, INc., 271 Madison 
Avenue, New York, is a brother magazine to 
Air Stories and in the market for similar 
material. 


Watter H. Baker Company—41 Winter 
Street, Boston, Mass., are over-stocked with 
one-act plays, except those of specialized 
character, such as pageants or holiday plays. 
They do need, however, longer plays for an 
all-female cast, all-male cast, or a mixed cast 
containing more women than men. Plays 
with one setting are preferable. 


Cowarp-McCann, Inc. —425 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, a new publishing house, will 
be glad to consider book-length manuscripts 
of all kinds, including juveniles and college 


text books. They will purchase, for the most 
part, on a royalty basis and will handle first 
and second serial rights, motion picture rights, 
etc., subject to negotiation with the particular 
authors. 


Brack MaskK—578 Madison Avenue, New 
York, (note the change of address) is again 
looking for new and promising writers to pro- 
vide virile, swiftly moving detective stories 
3,000 to 6,000 words in length. 


DANGER Trait —/99 Broadway, New York, 
wants realistic stories of adventure, laid along 
the frontiers of the world, by authors who 
know the countries of which they write. 
Prompt readings are promised and prompt 
payments at good rates. 


THE Forum—441 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, is featuring, in addition to its other 
fiction, First Stories by authors who have 
never had a story published. Regular space 
rates will be paid. Manuscripts should be 
addressed directly to the First Short Story 
Editor, The Forum, 441 Lexington Avenue, 
New York. 


THe Hayitorrers Company—P. O. Box 
1441, Hartford, Conn., propose to print not 
more than ten or a dozen plays yearly, and 
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only such as have been proved by production 
to be good acting plays. (Tiuis is an excellent 
basis for selection.) The plays will run not 
less than one half hour. Five have already 
been printed, and a few others are now in 
preparation. No more manuscripts can be 
considered until further notice. 


INDUSTRIAL PsycHoLocy — Hamilton, N. Y., 
asks for articles on “The Best Boss I Ever 
Worked For” and “The Best Employment 
Interviewer Who Ever Sized Me Up,” but 
suggests that before writing stories, authors 
send synopses to the editor, Dr. Donald A. 
Laird, Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 
Rates of payment low. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE Press — Oberlin, Ohio, is 
a syndicate furnishing news, pictures, and 
features of a collegiate nature to the college 
and metropolitan papers of the country. They 
are in the market for good pictures, preferably 
of action, collegiate or otherwise, suitable for 
use by rotogravure editors. Payment, about 
five dollars each, or more if the picture merits 
it. They wish also good feature stories, col- 
legiate or educational, for use in metropolitan 
Sunday feature sections. Payment is made 
on the first of the month following acceptance. 


Loncmans, Green & Company —55 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, are not in the market at 
the present time for unsolicited manuscripts 
of plays. They are inviting all authors sub- 
mitting manuscripts, not previously known to 
them, to enter their plays in the Drama 
League-Longmans, Green Playwriting Con- 
tests for 1928, the details of which are given 
under “Prize Offers and Awards.”’ 


Musicat AMERICA — 50] Fifth Avenue, New 
York, of which Deems Taylor is the editor, 
is making a definite effort to interest the lay- 
man as well as the trained musician, and 
offers, therefore, a good medium to writers 
who have a general knowledge of music and 
musicians. The editors wish news of people 
and events, the “how” of some specific suc- 
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cess, accounts of the formation and activities 
of young people’s singing and orchestral soci- 
eties, and illustrated articles with a travel 
interest, if prominent musicians are con- 
cerned. Photographs, serial stories, and arti- 
cles not exceeding 2,000 words will be con- 
sidered. Payment on publication. 


Tue OutLook—120 East Sixteenth Street, 
New York, contains a unique department 
called “Tell Me a Story,” conducted by Har- 
riet Eager Davis. The stories desired are the 
unwritten family classics, usually the inven- 
tion of one of the parents, and sometimes 
handed down from generation to generation. 
The Outlook will be glad to receive and pay 
for such stories remembered by readers from 
their childhood as are found available. 


PuHotopLay — 22] West Fifty-seventh Street, 
New York, is seeking only short stories with 
motion picture or theatrical interest, particu- 
larly love stories, written by authors who are 
familiar with screen or stage life. 


PopuLAR MECHANICS MaGAzINE— 200 East 
Ontario Street, Chicago, Ill., is always in the 
market for articles of from 1,000 to 2,500 
words, with photographic illustrations, deal- 
ing with new achievements in mechanics and 
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science, and emphasizing the adventure and | : 


human-interest elements in such activities. 
Short articles of 100 to 500 words, with or 
without photographs, telling of new inven- 
tions and scientific discoveries, are also 
needed. Rates range from one to ten cents 
a word and from three dollars up for each 
photograph accepted. 


THe Pouttry Item — Sellersville, Penn., is 
in the market for rural stories, preferably 
with poultry in the background, and also for 
true stories of success with fowls. 


SysTEM, THE MAGAZINE OF MEetHops — 660 
Cass Street, Chicago, Ill., is a new publication 


of which the first issue will appear in June © 


and which should not be confused (although 
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it will be) with the old System, now known 
as the Magazine of Business. The new Sys- 
tem, the Magazine of Methods, will be glad 
to consider first-person experience stories of 
tested expense-reducing, volume-building, or 
profit-making ideas, plans, or methods. Arti- 
cles having to do with activities within the 
office are particularly needed, as well as short 
items, telling of short cuts that saved time, 
dollars, or effort. One business fiction will be 
used each month. Photographs illustrating 
articles and feature pictures are desired. Ar- 
ticles should be 2,000 to 3,000 words in 
length, and the short-cut items, 100 to 200 
words. About two cents a word will be paid 
for articles requiring no rewriting. 


TripLe-X — Robbinsdale, Minn., needs West- 
ern material in all lengths, short stories, novel- 
ettes, and serials. Western stories with a 
mystery, and war stories with cowboy heroes 
are especially desired. One such war story is 
published each month. The editors are plan- 
ning to use mystery stories of all kinds again 
shortly, and are stocking up on thrilling, 
blood-curdling tales of the Conan Doyle 
variety. 


TruE Conressions — Robbinsdale, Minn., 
expresses a “crying need for confessions that 
get below the surface of life.” Tabloids of 
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1,500 words and serials, running about 4,500 
words to each of four or five instalments, are 
also desired. 


UNCONVENTIONAL — Villa Bernard, Barbizon 
(S.-et-M.), France, is a new magazine pub- 
lished in English in France. It is well-inten- 
tioned toward beginners, both writers and 
illustrators. The contributions desired in- 
clude “purposeful satire; well deserved and 
well directed ridicule; moral and unmoral — 
never immoral — fables and fancies; realism 
of ideas rather than facts; in short, all that 
is non- or unconventional.” Payment is made 
a month after publication, but regularity of 
publication is not promised. George B. Leon- 
ard is the editor. 


THE Woman’s Press — 600 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, which is the title of the pub- 
lication department of the National Board of 
the Y. W. C. A., publishes dramas suited to 
amateur production, especially by Y. W. C. A. 
groups, school groups, women’s and girls’ 
clubs, etc. These dramas fall under two gen- 
eral types: seasonal and holiday plays, and 
plays of religious or social interest. Plays 
may be of one, two, or three acts, must evi- 
dence sound psychology, and must be fairly 
easy to produce. The Woman’s Press also 
publishes a few operettas and pageants. 


Prize Offers and Awards 


HoucHton MirrLtin CoMPANY AND THE 
AMERICAN LEGION MONTHLY unite in offer- 
ing a cash prize of $25,000 for the most in- 
teresting, best written, and most memorable 
novel with the World War as a background. 
This payment will cover the right of first 
serial publication in the American Legion 
Monthly, but Houghton Mifflin Company’s 
share of the award will be in addition to book 
royalties. All returns from motion picture 
and dramatic rights will accrue to the author. 
Manuscripts must be in English, but authors 


of any nationality may compete. Manu- 
scripts must be not less than 70,000 words in 
length, may be submitted at any time prior 
to 5 P. M., May 1, 1929, preferably early, 
and should be addressed to War Novel Com- 
petition, Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. Authors are advised 
to retain carbon copies. All manuscripts of- 
fered in the competition other than that win- 
ning the prize are to be considered as sub- 
mitted to the American Legion Monthly for 
first serial publication, and to Houghton 
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Mifflin Company for publication in book form 
on the author’s customary terms or on terms 
to be arranged. The judges will be Alice 
Duer Miller; Major General James G. Har- 
bord, U.S. A., Retired; Richard Henry Little, 
columnist in the Chicago Tribune; John T. 
Winterich, editor of the American Legion 
Monthly; Ferris Greenslet, literary director 
of Houghton Mifflin Company. 


THe Drama LEAGUE OF AMERICA AND THE 
PLtay DEPARTMENT OF LONGMANS, GREEN 
& Company announce that three national 
playwriting contests will again be conducted 
this year for three kinds of plays, full-length, 
one-act, and Biblical plays. The awards are 
of two kinds: first, guaranteed publication of 
the three winning plays by Longmans, Green 
& Company; (1) the author to receive $500 
advance royalty on the book and amateur 
acting rights of the full-length play, $250 
advance royalty on the Biblical play, and 
$125 advance royalty on the one-act play; 
(2) the author to receive 10% on the gross 
sale of the book if published separately, or 
proportioned if published in collection; (3) 
the author to receive 50% of all collections 
from the sale of amateur acting rights; (4) 
or the author may at his option dispose of all 
book and amateur rights to Longmans, Green 
& Company for the total sum of $1,000 for 
the full-length play, $500 for the Bibical play, 
if full-length or pageant, and $250 for the 
one-act play; second, professional production 
upon the following terms; for the full-length 
play, production by the Civic Repertory 
Theatre of New York, if the play meets their 
production requirements, with an advance 
royalty of $500 and the usual sliding scale 
on the gross weekly receipts; for the one-act 
play, a preliminary try-out by the American 
Academy of Dramatic Arts, and production 
over the Keith-Orpheum Circuit, if the play 
meets their production requirements; for the 
Biblical play, a try-out amateur production 
by the Pilgrim Players of Evanston, Ill. The 
last day for submitting manuscripts is Sep- 
tember 1, 1928. Biblical plays must be sent 
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to the Drama League of America, 59 E. Van © 
Buren St., Chicago, Ill. Full-length and one- © 
act plays must be sent to the respective State © 
Centers of their authors, of which the ad- 

dresses may be obtained from the Drama © 
League of America, 59 E. Van Buren St., | 


Chicago, Ill., or from the Play Department, 7 


Longmans, Green & Company, 55 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 


THE MaGazInE WorLp — 8 Arlington Street, © 
Boston, Mass., offers a series of prizes for the ~ 


best material by secondary school students 7 
published in the Round Table department of © 


the magazine from October, 1927, through © 
May, 1928. Any number of manuscripts may _ 
be submitted, properly countersigned by the 
teacher, but only those selected for and pub- ~ 
lished in the Round Table will be considered ~ 
for the prizes. 
for poetry and similar amounts for essays are © 
offered, together with honorable mention © 
prizes of $5 for the best verse and the best © 
essay published from each state. j 


PopuLaR ScreENcE Montuity—250 Fifth 


Avenue, New York, awards $10 monthly in © 
addition to regular space rates for the best ~ 


suggestions for motorists on “Kinks that will 


Help your Car.” Other contributions pub- . 
lished are paid for at the usual rates. 


Rapio Broapcast— Garden City, N. Y., © 
offers a special prize of $10 each month for 
the best contribution published in the depart- 
ment called “Our Readers Suggest,” which is 


made up of contributions from readers, deal- ~ 


ing with their experiences in the use of radio © 
apparatus. Regular space rates will be paid 
for all contributions accepted. Address “The 
Complete Set Editor.” 


INTERLUDES — 2917 Erdman Avenue, Balti- 
more, Md., announces the J. Roy Zeiss 
(memorial) prize of $5 for the best unpub- 
lished poem submitted before June 6, 1928, 
by any person between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-one. Three poems, none over thirty 
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lines in length, may be offered by each con- 
testant. 


Tue Verse Writers’ GUILD oF AMERICA— 
2917 Erdman Avenue, Baltimore, Md., will 
award prizes of $5 and two memberships of 
a year each in the Guild for the best letters 
received during 1928 offering suggestions as 
to ways in which the Verse Writers’ Guild 
may grow and may render the greatest service 
to American poets. 


Pecasus —921 Mound Street, Springfield, 
Ohio, will offer a prize of $5 for the best poem 
in each of its quarterly issues, beginning with 
that for May, 1928. No free verse will be 
published; otherwise there are no restrictions 
as to form or length. 


THe AMERICAN MONTHLY —93 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, which is not to be confused 
with the American Magazine, is sponsoring 
a history contest, “the purpose of which is to 
encourage articles on the cultural influence 
which the German element has had in the de- 
velopment of American history.”’ Essays on 
the subject, “German Contributions to Ameri- 
ca’s Greatness,” from 1,500 to 3,000 words 
in length, may be submitted on or before 
April 30, 1928 in competition for prizes of 
$250, $100, and $50. 


Dreyruss Art Company, Inc.,— 137 Var- 
ick Street, New York, report that the bonuses 
of $25, $20, $15, $10, and $5 for the best- 
selling Valentine sentiments have been award- 
ed to Miss Leonora de L. Andrews, Miss 
Adiola Gray, Mrs, James H. Inman, Frederick 
Moxon, and Miss Mabel Livingstone. Similar 
prizes for the Christmas, Easter, and Every 
Day line have been offered in addition to the 
regular rate of fifty cents a line for all avail- 
able verses. Bonuses are based on the 


quantity sold during the year following pub- 
lication. 


THE StrratForp Macazine— 234 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass., announces the award 


Their 
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of the quarterly poetry prize of $100 for the 
four months ending February, 1928, to Miss 
F. Gil Miller for her poem, “A Chinese Pro- 
posal,” in the November issue. The next 
award will be made in June. 


DousLepay, Doran & Company have re- 
cently published the “O. Henry Memorial 
Award Prize Stories of 1927,” the ninth vol- 
ume in the series. The O. Henry Memorial 
Committee, under the leadership of Dr. 
Blanche Colton Williams, awarded the prize 
of $500 to the short story, “Child of God,” 
by Roark Bradford, originally published in 
Harper’s; the prize of $250 to “The Killers,” 
by Ernest Hemingway, first published in 
Scribner’s; and a special prize of $100 for the 
best short short story to “The Scarlet Wom- 
an,” by Louis Bromfield, first published in 
McClure’s. 


CHRISTIAN HeratD— Bible House, New 
York City, offers prizes of $50, $25, and $10 
for the best article of not more than 600 
words on “Why I chose the Ministry as a Life 
Work.” The competition, closing May 1, is 
open to all students who are preparing for the 
ministry, either in college or theological semi- 
nary. 


Reitty & Lee — 536 Lake Shore Drive, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, have announced a prize of 
$1,000 for the best title, accompanied by the 
best fifty-word letter setting out the reasons 
for selecting this title for the Edgar Guest 
Book of Verse which will be published in 
August. The title contest will close April 30. 


THE Harvard ADVERTISING AWARDS — an- 
nual prizes amounting to $14,000, founded 
by Edward Bok in 1923, have been announced 
as follows: gold medal for distinguished con- 
temporary services to advertising to James 
H. McGraw, president of the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company; $2,000 for a national 
campaign for a specific product to Mrs. Erma 
Perham Proetz of the Gardner Advertising 
Company for the campaign of Pet Milk; 











$2,000 for a national campaign of an institu- 
tional character to the Ronalds Advertising 
Agency, Ltd., Montreal, for the institutional 
campaign of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
prepared by W. P. Tuttle; $2,000 for a local 
campaign to Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc.., 
New York City, for the campaign of R. H. 
Macy & Company, Irc., prepared by Paul 
Hollister; $2,000 for an industrial campaign 
to Davis & Cook, Inc., Brooklyn, for the 
campaign of D & G Sutures; $2,000 for 
scientific research in advertising to J. Walter 
Thompson Company, New York City, for the 
research study titled: “Retail Shopping 
Area”; $1,000 for the advertisement most 
effective in its use of text as the chief means 
of delivering its message, to Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, Inc., New York City, for an ad- 
vertisement of Marshall Field & Company, 
titled: “Even So Simple a Thing as a Hand- 
kerchief”; $1,000 for the advertisement most 
effective in its use of pictorial illustration, to 
T. M. Cleland, New York City, for an adver- 
tisement of the Cadillac Motor Car Company, 
titled: “Cadillac Creates a New Luxury in 
Motoring”; $1,000 for the advertisement 
most effective in its combination of text and 
illustration, to Calkins & Holden, New York 
City, for an advertisement of Wesson Oil, 
titled: “And That’s Why Women Really 
Prefer It”; $1,000 for the advertisement most 
effective in typography, to the Ford Motor 
Company, Detroit, for an advertisement 
titled: “Important Facts about the New Ford 
Car.” 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN: 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL. ASSOCIATION — 1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The Justin 
Le toeagt rize ($200) in American history, offered in even 
years, the Herbert Baxter Adams prize ($200) in the 
history ot the Eastern Hemisphere, offered in odd years, 
and the annual George Louis Beer prize ($250) for the 
best work upon any phase of European international 
history since 1895. Contests close April 1 of each year. 
Mss. should be sent to the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion. Details, Jan. WRITER. 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE — 250 Park Avenue, New 
York. $30, $20, and $10 monthly for letters on assigned 
topics. Contests close the 20th of each month. 


THE BOOKMAN — 452 Fifth Avenue, New York. $100 
monthly for the best printed news story in the — 
of the juror for that month. Details, Jan. WRITER 
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BOYS’ LIFE AND LITTLE, BROWN & CO. $4,000 
plus book royalties for the best story for boys, based 
on Scout oath and law. Closes July 1. Address mss. 
to Prize Competition, pore tn 200 Fifth Ave., New 
York. Details, Jan. WRIT 


BOZART — Box 67, Sta. E., Atlanta, Ga. $25 for the 
best sonnet, Petrarchan or Shakespearean, published 
through July-August, 1928, and $25 for the best rhymed 
lyric of 8-12 lines published in Bozart during 1928. De- 
tails, March WRITER. 


CONTEMPORARY VERSE — 107 So. Mansfield Ave., 
Margate, Atlantic City, N. J. Encouragement Prize of 
$5 for the best poem submitted each month by a poet 
who has not yet appeared in a magazine of national 
circulation. Details, March WRITER. 


COWBOY STORIES — 7° Broadway. New York. $2,500, 
$1,000, and $500 for the three best cowboy short stories 
of 3,500 to 6,000 words. Contest closes April 16. Details, 
Jan. WRITER. 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO.—Garden City N. Y. 
Scotland Yard Prize of $2,500 for the best mystery and 


detective story, submitted by July 1. Details, Feb. 
WRITER. 
DREYFUSS ART CO., INC. — 137 Varick St., N. Y. Bo- 


nuses of $25, $20, 
Valentine, Easter, 
best during the 
June WRITER. 


THE FORUM — 441 Lexington Avenue, New York, and 
SIMON & SCHUSTER — 37 West 57th St., New York. 
The Francis Bacon Award of $7,500 and a symbolic 
medal, for the best book of “humanized knowledge”. 
Contest closes April 15. Details, Sept. WRITER. 


THE FORUM — 441 Lexington Avenue, New York. $5 
each for definitions printed in the definition contests 
closing the 25th of each month. 


WALLACE HEBBERD-— Santa Barbara, Cal. and 
Trinity Court, Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. $250 for 
essay telling why any book, published in 1870 or earlier, 
should be republished. Details, Feb. WRITER. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO.—34 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass. $2,500 plus royalties for the best book- — ~ 
mss. on American history. Contest closes Oct. De- 
tails, Feb. WRITER. 


MANUSCRIPT POETRY BOOK PRIZE—c/o Mrs. 
Grace H. White, Sec., 122 East 76th St., New York. $50 
for a group of poems, not exceeding 700 lines, or a 
book of verse by a poet with no book to his credit, sub- 
mitted by May 1. Details, Sept. WRITER. 


METHUEN & CO., Ltd. — 36 Essex St., London W.C.2, 
England. £250 and £150 for the best first detective 
novels. Contest closes May 19. Details, Sept. WRITER. 


THE NATION — 20 Vesey St., New York. $100 annually 
for the best poem submitted between Thanksgiving and 
New Year's. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS -— 
Dansville, Two series of prizes — $300, $150, $10, 
and $50 in each —to teachers, principals, etc. for stories 
of travel experiences during the summer of 1928. De- 
tails, March WRITER. 


PI DELTA EPSILON —c/o Dean Henry G. Dorie, 
George Washington University, Washington, D. 
Two series of prizes of $50, $35, $25, $15, and $10 a 
for the best editorials published in college journals ex- 
cluding monthlies, quarterlies, literary magazines, 
alumni publications, and comics, during the academic 
year 1927-1928. Contest closes July 1. Details, March 
WRITER. 


THE PIONEER — 113 Tradd St., 


$15, $10, and_ $5 for the Christmas, 
and Every Day sentiments selling 
year following publication. Details, 


Statesville, N. C. $10 
the best sonnet 


and $5 each for the best 12- line lyric, 
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in Italian form, the best nature poem, and the best 
humorous poem, and $3 and $2 for the best limericks. 
Contest closes Aug. 31. Details, Oct. WRITER. 


THE POET AND PHILOSOPHER MAGAZINE — 236 
West 55th St., New York. $500 for the best dramatic 
poem, not exceeding 5,000 words, on the subject of 


Washington. Time and place, a crisis in the American 
Revolution. Contest closes September 1. Details, 
March WRITER. 

POETRY — 232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. Levison 


Prize of $200, John Reed Memorial Prize of $100, Guar- 
antor’s Prize of $100, Young Poet’s Prize of $100, Award 
of Honor of $500, three prizes of $100 each to be awarded 
under conditions still unspecified, all to be awarded in 
November for poems published in the magazine during 
the current year. 


POETRY SOCIETY OF SOUTH CAROLINA — 62 
Broad St., Charleston, S. C. Southern prize of $100; 
Caroline Sinkler prize of $50; Society’s prize of ; 
Harmon prize of $25; Skylark prize of $10; Ellen M. 
Carroll prize of $15—~all offered annually to Southern 
or in some cases, to South Carolina poets. Contests 
close Feb. 28 each year. Details, July (1926) WRITER. 


PULITZER PRIZES IN LETTERS — offered by the 
Columbia University School of Journalism. $1,000 for 
the American novel published during the year which 
shall best present the wholesome atmosphere of Amer- 
ican life and the highest standard of American man- 
ners and manhood; $1,000 for the original American 
play, performed in New York, which shall best repre- 
sent the educational value and power of the stage in 
raising the standard of good morals, good taste, and 
good manners; $2,000 for the best book of the year on 
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the history of the United States; $1,000 for the best 
American. biography teaching patriotic and unselfish 
service to the people, illustrated by an eminent ex- 
ample; $1,000 for the best volume of verse published 
during the year by an American author. Also, prizes 
in journalism, amounting to $3,000 and a $500 medal, 
and three traveling scholarships having a value of $1,500 
each. All offered annually under the terms of the will 
of Joseph Pulitzer. Nominations of candidates must be 
made in writing on or before February 1 of each year, 
addressed to the Secretary of Columbia University, 
New York, on forms that may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Secretary of the University. 


SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE — 25 West 
4Sth St., New York. Weekly prize of $15 for the best 
contribution on an assigned subject to the department 
called “The Wits’ Weekly”. Consult the current is- 
sue for the subject. 


THE STRATFORD MAGAZINE — 234 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. $100 for the best poem submitted each 
quarter. Next quarter ends June 1. 


TRUE STORY MAGAZINE — 1926 Broadway, New 
York. $1,000, $500, $300, and $200 monthly up to Aug. 31, 
for first person true or known-to-be-true stories. Ad- 
dress mss. to Martin Lee, True Story Contest Editor. 
Details, Sept. WRITER. 


THE WITTER BYNNER UNDERGRADUATE PO- 
ETRY PRIZE — 342 Buena Vista Road, Santa Fe, New 
Mex. $150 offered by Witter Bynner for the best poem 
or group of poems, not more than 200 lines, submitted 
by an undergraduate in an American college or uni- 
versity. Contest closes May 15. Details, Jan. WRITER. 


Flashes from Articles in Magazines 


“I know of no novelist in any country today who 
has produced prose fiction equal to the best of 
Hardy's fifteen novels.’ THomas Harpy’s Fir- 
TEEN Novets. William Lyon Phelps. The Forum 
for March. 


“If the musical taste of the public can be devel- 
oped and refined, why not its taste in films?” THE 
Movinc Picture Moves. Hugo Riesenfeld. The 
Century for March. 


“Mr. Kinsley has covered a difficult and com- 
plicated situation in a thorough manner. He has 
used ‘sight and insight’ in gathering his informa- 
tion. The story speaks for itself.” News Story 
Contest. The Bookman for March. 


“Occasionally one is sent to cover the first night 
of a play for the dramatic department, or the re- 
turn of a celebrity like Lindbergh. Such assign- 
ments are often extremely pleasant. But for the 
most part, hard work — almost complete sacrifice 
of social life outside newspaper acquaintances — 
and lots of excitement constitute the yocation of 
reporting.” SiTvATION WANTED — FEMALE. Grace 
Robinson. Liberty, March 17th. 


“Perhaps the reader of this article might be in- 
terested in ghost writers, which is the professional 
way to describe the man or woman who does the 
actual writing of a piece to which the name of some 
celebrity is signed. Many ball players, prize 
fighters, princes, jockeys, actresses, and even presi- 
dential candidates use ghost writers.” SELLING 
OtHeErk MEn’s Brains. John N. Wheeler. The 
Saturday Evening Post, March 10th. 


“One wonders what these thirteen prospective 
American professors of English literature found 
of such compelling interest in the literature of the 
British Isles that every one of them passed his eyes 
completely over the American scene.” Tue Arts 
AND SCIENCES: TEACHING AMERICAN LITERATURE 
iN AMERICAN COLLEGES. Ferner Nuhn. The 
American Mercury for March. 


“After twenty years, during which many things 
happened, I received a letter from Conrad saying 
he had now found a way to complete ‘The Rescue’ 
and he was immediately going to work to do it. 
So it fell out that after two decades this famous 
novel was completed, and nobody can tell where 
the old part ended and the new began.” JosepxH 
ConraD AS A Frienp. F. N. Doubleday. Person- 
ality for March. 
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Book Reviews 





ConTEeMpPoRARY Essays. Edited by William 
T. Hastings. 417 pages. Cloth. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1928. 


In the preface to “Contemporary Essays” 
Mr. Hastings says, “Our age is an age of 
truth-seeking and truth-telling. We have 
‘spoken out’ with a vengeance, nowhere, per- 
haps, so clearly as in the essay.” 

On the whole, this collection of modern 
essays is stimulating reading. Conrad, Gals- 
worthy, Agnes Repplier, Hilaire Belloc, and 
Havelock Ellis are but a few of the well- 
known writers who have contributed to this 
anthology. 

The theme upon which Arthur Christopher 
Benson discourses is “On Growing Older.” 
His philosophy is admirable and should be 
emulated. “One ought not to be dragged pro- 
testing from the scene, catching desperately 
at every doorway and balustrade; one should 
walk off smiling,” is his sound advice to those 
who have not yet learned the art of growing 
old gracefully. 

Similarly, Randolph Bourne takes for his 
topic of discussion “The Older Generation.” 
And in speaking of the rebellion of the 
younger generation against the older genera- 
tion, he maintains that to hear that we ought 
to love this or that person, or to hear loyalty 
spoken of, as the older generation so often 
speaks of it, as if it consisted in an allegiance 
to something which one no longer believes in, 
this is what soonest liberates those forces of 
madness and revolt in the younger generation 


which bewilder spiritual teachers and guides. 

How skilfully Heywood Broun handles his 
essay, “Life, the Copy Cat.” He writes: 

“Tt has generally been recognized that life 
has a trick of taking color from literature. 
Once there were no flappers and then Fitz- 
gerald wrote ‘This Side of Paradise’ and 
created them in shoals. Germany had a fear- 
ful time after the publication of Goethe’s 
‘Werther,’ because striplings began to con- 
tract the habit of suicide through the influ- 
ence of the book and went about dying all 
over the place. And all Scandinavia echoed 
with slamming doors for years just because 
Ibsen sent Nora out in the night... . When 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ was written, things came 
to such a pass that a bloodhound couldn’t see 
a cake of ice without jumping on it and be- 
ginning to bay. 

“Tf authors and dramatists,” he asserts, 
“can do so much with their limited public, 
think of the potential power of the maker of 
films, who has his tens of thousands to every 
single serf of the writing man. The films can 
make us a new people and we rather think 
they are doing it.” 

Best of all the essays is Joseph Conrad’s 
“Preface to The Nigger of the Narcissus.” 
With what lucidity he explains the art of 
writing: 

“All art appeals primarily to the senses, 
and the artistic aim when expressing itself in 
written words must also make its appeal 
through the senses, if its high desire is to 
reach the secret spring of responsive emo- 
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tions. It must strenuously aspire to the plas- 
ticity of sculpture, to the colour of painting, 
and to the magic suggestiveness of music — 
which is the art of arts. And it is only 
through complete, unswerving devotion to the 
perfect blending of form and substance; it is 
only through an unremitting never-discour- 
aged care for the shape and ring of sentences 
that an approach can be made to plasticity, 
to color, and that the light of magic sugges- 
tiveness may be brought to play for an eva- 
nescent instant over the commonplace surface 
of words; of the old, old words, worn thin, 
defaced by ages of careless usage.” 

In all these essays, the modern reader may 
see himself in part reflected, his loves and 
hates, his suspicions, doubts, and despairs. 
That is why Mr. Hastings believes that the 
writing of our own times has for us all an 
immediacy of interest, friendly or unfriendly, 
which no other writing, however classical, can 
ever possess. VC. kL. 


More Worps ANCIENT AND MopERN. By 
Ernest Weekley, M.A. 187 pages. Cloth. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 


Professor Weekley has now given to word- 
lovers the promised sequel to his earlier book 


called “Words Ancient and Modern.” This 
new book is called “More Words Ancient and 
Modern” and to the etymologist, this latest 
contribution of Professor Weekley’s will be 
absorbing reading. 

The book is filled with some very amusing 
derivations and definitions. For example, 
under the word “bootlegger” we are told that 
an American humorist has defined bootleg- 
ging as “what happens when an Irresistible 
Thirst meets an Immovable Law.” 

The origin of this word “bootlegger” ante- 
dates its use in Kansas in 1885. More than 
half a century before this, the young bloods 
of Kentucky used to rely on the local “boot- 
legger” for appropriate refreshments at 
Fourth of July picnics. In those days men 
wore knee-high boots. Inside his wide boot- 
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legs the “bootlegger” carried his flasks and 
thus the word first came to be used. 

In speaking of the word “folklore” Pro- 
fessor Weekley says: 

“From the Conquest up to about A.D. 1400 
a considerable proportion of our population 
was bilingual, speaking both English and 
French. The final blending was accomplished 
in two different ways. Usually the English 
and French words survived side by side, often 
with some differentiation in use, if not in ac- 
tual sense, e.g., ‘board’ and ‘table,’ ‘stool’ 
and ‘chair.’ Johnson still has ‘tabler: one 
who boards.’ Less frequently one or the other 
language prevailed, e.g., of our two most es- 
sential] tradesmen the ‘baker’ is pure English, 
the ‘butcher’ is pure French. ‘Folk’ and ‘peo- 
ple’ have existed side by side for many cen- 
turies, the latter word having passed from the 
French-speaking part of the population to the 
English-speaking c.1300.” 

“Tt was possibly as a result of German in- 
fluence,” said Professor Weekley, “that W. 
J. Thoms, the founder of our invaluable Notes 
and Queries, suggested, in the Athenaeum 
(Aug. 22, 1846), that ‘what we in England 
designate as popular antiquities might be 
most aptly described by a good Saxon com- 
pound, folk-lore, the lore of the people.’ This 
excellent coinage at once found favour, and 
has even been adopted in France. It has given 
birth to a whole family of folk-words, such as 
folk-song, folk-speech, folk-tale, folk-dancing, 
and is now rendered in German by ‘volks- 
kunde.’” 

“Earlier than Thoms’s folklore, an enthusi- 
astic Anglo-Saxonist had suggested ‘bird-lore, 
star-lore,’ etc. as substitutes for the Greek 
ornithology, astronomy, etc. Some of these 
are occasionally used, and this humble volume 
might be described as dealing with ‘word- 
lore.’”’ % Gh 


ASPECTS OF THE NovEL. By E. M. Forster. 
247 pages. Cloth. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Company. 


An aspiring novelist would glean many 
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little kernels of wisdom from reading Mr. 
Forster’s book, “Aspects of the Novel.” This 
book is a collection of some of the lectures 
which were delivered under the auspices of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in the spring 
of 1927. 

The aspects selected for discussion are: The 
Story; People; The Plot; Fantasy; Prophecy; 
Pattern and Rhythm. 

In his lecture on “The Story” Mr. Forster 
asserts that we are all like Scheherazade’s 
husband, in that we want to know what hap- 
pens next in a story. That is universal and 
that is why the backbone of a novel has to 
be a story. 

“The story is a narrative of events arranged 
in their time sequence. Daily life is also full 
of the time sense. But there is something 
else which may conveniently be called ‘value,’ 
something which is measured not by minutes 
or by hours, but by intensity, so that when 
we look at our past, it does not stretch back 
evenly but piles up into pinnacles, and when 
we look at the future it seems sometimes a 
wall, sometimes a cloud, sometimes a sun, but 
never a chronological chart. 

“So daily life, whatever it may be really, is 
practically composed of two lives —the life 
in time and the life by values — and our con- 
duct reveals a double allegiance. ‘I only saw 
her for five minutes, but it was worth it.’ 
There you have both allegiances in a single 
sentence. And what the story does is to nar- 
rate the life in time. And what the novel does 
is to include the life by values as well.” 

In Mr. Forster’s lecture on “People,” he 
says that we may divide characters into flat 
and round. When there is more than one 
factor in them, we get the beginning of the 
curve towards the round. One example he 
cites of the really flat character is Mrs. Mi- 
cawber — who reiterates, “I never will desert 
Mr. Micawber.” Dickens was exceptionally 
successful in dealing with flat characters. 

Flat characters are easily recognized and 
remembered by readers, but a serious or 
tragic flat character is apt to be a bore. Fur- 
thermore, we must admit that flat people are 
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not in themselves as big achievements as 
round ones. They are best when they are 
comic. 

Only “round people” are fit to perform 
tragically for any length of time and can 
move us to any feelings except mirth. The 
test of a round character, Mr. Forster main- 
tains, is whether it is capable of surprising in 
a convincing way. If it never surprises, it is 
flat. If it does not convince, it is a flat pre- 
tending to be round. A good example of a 
“round character” is Becky Sharp as por- 
trayed by Thackeray. 

Throughout all the lectures, Mr. Forster 
illustrates his points by apt examples which 
he draws mostly from English novelists, from 
Defoe to D. H. Lawrence. But he also refers 
to the Russians, to André Gide, and to Her- 
man Melville. V. CM 


{ 
BOOKS IN BRIEF 


“The Essay,” by M. Edmund Speare, and 
“ Biography,” by Alan C. Valentine, are two book- 
lets in the Oxford Reading Course, published by 
the Oxford University Press. 


“Confessions of an Author’s Wife,” is an 
anonymous book published by the Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 


“Since Victor Hugo: French Literature of To- 
day,” by Bernard Fay, translated by Paul Rice 
Doolin, is published by Little, Brown & Co. 


“Carlyle at His Zenith, 1848-1853,” by David 
Alec Wilson, is published by E. P. Dutton & Co., 
and “ Thomas Carlyle,” by Mary Agnes Hamilton, 
is published by Henry Holt & Co. 


“Editorial Silence. The Third Era in Jour- 
nalism,” by Robert T. Morris, is published by 
the Stratford Company. 


“Byron: A Study of the Poet in the Light of 
New Discoveries,” by Albert Brecknock, is pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co. 


“The Private Diary of Leo Tolstoy, 1853-1857,” 
edited by Aylmer Maude, and translated by 
Louise Maude, is published by Doubleday, Page 
& Co. 


“O Rare Ben Johnson,” by Byron Steel, is pub- 
lished by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 


“The Three Sitwells,” by R. L. Megroz (George 
H. Doran Company), is a biographical and critical 
study. 
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THE FREE-LANCE WRITER’S 
HANDBOOK 
THE EXPERTS SAY 


The Bookman; “I do not know of any question with which a young writer —or an 
old one — plagues the editor that it does not answer satisfactorily. Here the great 
esoteric world of writing is thoroughly revealed.” 


The Saturday Review of Literature: “With the great increase in advertising, the busi- 
ness of publishing — magazines, newspapers, books-— has become one of enormous 
extent, and as a result more and more people are turning to writing as a means of 
livelihood. This book is a successful attempt to aid such people by showing them 
how to write salable matter and how to place such matter successfully when written.” 


The New York Times: “The candid, sometimes brutal, and always well-written coun- 
sel of such writers as Ben Ames Williams, Henry Seidel Canby, Katherine Fullerton 
Gerould, and Augustus Thomas. The tote et ee 
sound suggestion.” 


The MAGAZINE MARKET DIRECTORY includes American periodicals 
which purchase material from free-lance writers, book publishers, syndicates, 
manufacturers of greeting cards, and addresses of magazine reviewing media. 


400 pages, 434” x 9", ved silk cloth, $5.00 


FREE LANCING for FORTY MAGAZINES 


By Edward Mott Woolley 


. the work of an experienced hand and in consequence a book of special interest, 
st cidy $6'@ase who ennire to make Siviag by action Sex nO io 
as well. Mr. Woolley relates in detail the trials and tribulations encountered in a long 
career as a magazine and newspaper contributor, and discloses much information 
relative to the ways of editors and others concerned with the ultimate fate of a manu- 


script. ... His book contains a wealth of sound advice as well as encouragement 
for the beginner.” — The Detroit Saturday Night. 





$3.00 


THE WRITER’S BOOKSHELF, Harvard Sq., 

















